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Editor’s Notes 



This issue is devoted to policies about remedial/devclopmental education. At 
the time this issue goes to press, national discussions are occurring about the 
effectiveness of higher education, spurred in part because of the upcoming 
1998 reauthorizalion of the Higher Education Act. The place of remedial/dev e - 
opmental education within higher education is undergoing scrutiny. Much 
attention is being paid to who needs rcmcdial/developmental education and 
why how much it costs, and whether it is effective. Legislators and the public 
ask whv remedial/devclopmental education is necessary in higher education 
and are concerned about the perceived devaluation of a college education. 

The issue of postsecondary remedial/developmental education is noi a sim- 
ple one and defies quick fixes. Taking the long view, more than 40 percent ol col- 
lege freshmen in 1894 enrolled in pre-collegiaie programs to prepare for regular 
college programs tLevinc, 1978. p. 571 This was at a time when only 238,000 
students enrolled in all of higher education, a considerably smaller percentage ol 
the U.S. population than the more than fourteen million students enrolled today 
U'SDE 1996b pp. 3. 1 75V A century later, in 1994, 42 percent ol high school 
maduates aged eighteen to twenty-four enrolled in college USDE. 1 996a. ^ 54V 
Todav with a greater percentage of the U.S. population continuing beyond sec- 
ondarv school to higher education, and greater numbers of older students 
enrolling in higher education, we find that 13 percent of entering freshmen are 
enrolled' in rcmediaVdcvclopmental education tKnopp. 1995. p. IV But for all the 
public debate, the percentage of students enrolled in higher education who need 
remediation may not he as great as perceived, especially m comparison to the 40 
percent turn-of-the-century figure. Surely we have come a fair distance. 

This is not io say that the problem is not important and difficult to 
address. Legislators, the public, univen.it> administrators, and students too 
are unhappy with the time and expense necessary to remediate English and 
math skills that should have been learned in high school. While we educate 
more people than we used to, we are also faced with diminishing resources lor 
higher education. How do we continue to ensure that individuals have the per- 
sonal and professional opportunities that higher education can provide while 
at the same lime managing our diminishing resources so that we are indect 
fair about who has access to higher education? Should we insist that ^ reme- 
diation lake place in the high schools? Should students have to pay the full 
cost ol postsecondarv remedial instruction after the first attempt, as has been 
proposed hv Honda's legislature? Should community colleges provide all 01 
ihe bulk ol rcmcdial/developmental education? Should students be forced 10 
remediate il they are not ready lor college-level classes? 

I his volume is devoted to a discussion ol policies on rcmedial/develop- 
mental education l lartmark and Hines list four aspect, to policy analysis u 
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involves institutions, it encompasses values and expectations, it sheds light on 
a public problem, and it can take several forms — description, explanation, crit- 
icism. evaluation, or some combination (Hartmark and Hines, 1986). 

Each chapter in this volume addresses a specific policy question and fulfills 
the above criteria. Several chapters in this issue function as case studies and dis- 
cuss innovative community college policies and programs in dealing with reme- 
dial/de veiopmental education. Other chapters discuss state or national policies. 

In Chapter One, l describe the current controversy over whether com- 
munit) colleges should provide all, or almost all, rcmedial/developmerual edu- 
cation. The five policy recommendations presented are based on an analysis of 
the characteristics of students who eed remediation and call for universities 
to assume their share of the responsibility for remediation. 

In Chapter Two, Virginia K McMillan, Scott J. Parke, and Carol A. Lan- 
mng identify characteristics of effective remcdial/developmental programs, tak- 
ing into consideration increasing demands for accountability and the pressure 
to keep pace with technological developments. The authors explore the influ- 
ence of learning theory on remedial/developmental education programs and 
draw on the results of applied studies to present a set of policies common to 
effective remedial/developmental programs. 

Both Chapters Three and Four address the policy issue of whether stu- 
dents should be forced to remediate. Dorothy M. Berger presents information 
fiom a case study at a large urban community college that instituted a policy 
of mandatory assessment and placement of students in remedial/developmen- 
tal math and English classes after having functioned under an open entry/open 
exit svstem for many years. 1 he college has also returned to a system in which 
prerequisites are enforced. Although the process has been complicated by 
external legal challenges and the difficulty of getting faculty in a large district 
to agtee on standards, the college stayed the course and implemented the 
changes in fill! 1997. 

In Chaplet Four, Richard Fonie discusses the same issue of whether stu- 
dents should be forced to remediate by presenting another case study from a 
large suburban community college that underwent a transformation from a 
laissez-faire open access system of remcdial/developmental education to a 
highly structured one. Based on the work of Beatty-Guenter, Fonte describes 
the fourteen campus policies that constitute its "structured open access" sys- 
tem of responding to the problem of underprepared students. The fourteen 
policies use mandatory sorting and transforming strategies when students enter 
the college and active, interventionist connecting and supporting strategies 
when students enter remcdial/developmental classes so that the problems of 
underprepared students are not ignored. 

In Chapter Five, Reucl Kurzel discusses the dilemma of whether to meet 
the educational demands of a growing number of students or to cap enroll- 
ment to answer concerns about program quality. The policy issue she deals 
with is how much remediation community colleges should provide. Her dis- 
cussion revolves around English-as-a-set und-languagc students, and although 
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students who enroll in ESL are not necessarily considered enrolled in reme- 
dial/developmental coursework, the issue of quantity versus quality is a cen- 
tral policy issue in remedial/developmental education. 

In Chapter Six, Deborah K. Richey, Jeanette Mathem, Carol S. O'Shea, and 
Shelby J. Pierce present a case study of a successful community college/high 
school feedback project that addresses the issue of how to reduce the need for 
remediation in writing before students enter college as freshmen. Funded as 
part of Ohio's Early Warning Program, which was created by the Ohio General 
Assembly in 1984 and is administered by the Ohio Board of Regents, this pro- 
ject is one of a number of highly successful faculty development and student 
development ventures. 

In Chapter Seven, Julie Weissmann, Carole Bulakowski, and Marci K. 
Jumisko discuss the use of research to evaluate developmental education. The 
issue they address is how we know if a college's remedial/devclopmental pro- 
gram and services are effective in remediating students. With accountability an 
increasingly important component of higher education, the authors argue that 
evaluation should go beyond simply determining if courses are effective. Eval- 
uation of rcmedial/developmental programs should also examine the place- 
ment of students, timing of remediation, and eventual student enrollment in 
college-level courses as measures of effectiveness. 

The policy issue of whether financial aid policies restrict access to higher 
education for at-risk and minority students is addressed by Michael B. Gold- 
stein in Chapter Eight. He explains the variety of federal laws that seek to pro- 
tect the rights of individuals as well as the integrity of icderal funds. And 
although these interests may come into conflict, problems are manageable and 
student needs can be met. 

The final chapter, by Kristen J. McKinney is devoted to additional sources 
of current research, programs, and initiatives that provide information about 
the policy issues discussed in this volume. 

Mention should be made of the use of the term temedial/developnu ntal 
throughout this volume. Although there are real philosophical and method- 
ological differences between the terms remedial and deveJopieHktf, this volume 
mirrors the current and common practice of using the hybrid term reme- 
dial/deve/opmcntcd. What is lost in this hybrid term is the use of the term reme- 
died to refer to programs that focus on providing remedies for specific 
deficiencies in reading, writing, and math, and use of the term developmental 
to refer to programs that focus on the whole learner, with the unique blend of 
academic and personal strengths and weaknesses that each individual brings 
to the learning process. The less frequently used term compensatory education 
is also encompassed in the use of ccmcdud/dcvefopmentul throughout this issue. 
Debate over the merits ol the original meanings ol icmedud and developmental 
is beyond the scope ol this volume. 

Jan M. Ignash 
Editor 
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Current attempts to limit remediation in some states are simplistic. 
Policies should consider the complexity of remediation in higher 
education and the differing characteristics of students who need 
remedial/dcvelopmental work. 



Who Should Provide Postsecondary 
Remedial/Developmental Education? 

Jan M. Ignash 

As resources in higher education have grown tighter in the 1 Ws. the contro- 
versy over who should provide remedial/dcvelopmental education in higher 
education has also grown. Community colleges claim that they deliver a dis- 
proportionate amount of remediation and that, as a result, transfer and occu- 
pational functions are threatened. Four-year institutions assert that because 
remediation is not collegiate-level education, they should not be required to 
provide it. Everyone blames the high schools, hut educators there cite crip- 
pling handicaps of overcrowded classrooms, poorly funded schools, and a 
breakdown in support structures for children that militate against their efforts 
to prepare students lor college. Who. then, is responsible lor remediation in 
higher education? 

The first part of this chapter discusses the controversy surrounding remedial/ 
developmental education and the attempts in different states to end or limit 
remediation after high school. Included is discussion ol some ol the core 
issues: state policies on remediation, cost, standards, and effectiveness. The 
second part of this chapter looks at data describing the characteristics ol stu- 
dents who need remediation, with an emphasis on the bipolar age distribution 
of students who take remedial courses, as well as the amount and seriousness 
of remediation needed. Based on the student characteristics data, the third sec- 
tion addresses the central question of which sector of higher education should 
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be responsible for remedial/de velopmental education and provides policy rec- 
ommendations for addressing the problem of remediation in higher education. 

The Controversy 

Several states and higher education systems have attempted to ban or limit 
remedial/developmental courses and servucs, with varying degrees of success, 
m 1994 about half of the incoming freshmen in the twenty-two-campus Cal- 
ifornia State University (CSU) system needed remedial work in English or 
math (Kirst, 1997). The Trustees of the CSU system proposed shifting 90 per- 
cent of its remedial education to the community colleges by the year 2007, 
charging that the need to provide so many remedial courses “threaten|edl the 
value of a CSU diploma" ( allego, 1995, p. 3). In the face of strong opposi- 
tion from community coRcgcs and other groups, the trustees of the CSU sys- 
tem have put the proposed policy on hold, although discussions of what to do 
about remediation are continuing (Charles McIntyre, Research and Planning, 
California Community College Chancellors Office, personal communication. 
May 21, 1997). 

Other efforts to limit remediation have addressed the fact that not just 
freshmen take remedial courses. In 1995 a committee of the Trustees of the 
City University of New York considered restricting baccalaureate program 
admissions to only those students who could complete remedial or English as 
a second language courses during their freshman year. The measure was one 
of several that were proposed in reaction to deep budget cuts by both the city 
and the state (“Ways and Means,” 1995, p. A21). 

University officials are not the only ones attempting to take action. Legis- 
lators. too, have been increasingly involved in the debate over remediation, as 
seen by proposals in California to charge the high schools, through a deduc- 
tion in state aid, for part of the cost of university remedial courses (Kirst, 
1997). I gislators in Florida have prohibited public universities from provid- 
ing re m< ual courses, although Florida's A M University, a historically black 
college, is excluded from the legislation and community college faculty arc 
allowed to go to four-year campuses to teach remedial courses (Burd, 1996, 
p. AW. 

Florida's efforts to legislate remediation, however, do not end with the 
public universities. In 1996 the Florida legislature passed a bill that would 
limit community college students to two attempts per course in the skill areas 
of reading, writing, and math, with students required to pay the full cost of 
instruction, four times greater than the regular tuition rale, after the first 
attempt Also mandated were higher cut-off scores in college preparation 
bridge" courses Analyses b\ stafl at Miami -Dade Community College on the 
effect of these new cut-oil scores in the skill area of reading show that 72 per- 
cent of entering students would place into college preparatory reading 
classes — up from 50 percent of en'ering students under the old cut-off scores. 
Although the governor has yet to sign this legislation, educators at the college 
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arc worried about the potential effect upon student enrollment and access to 
higher education (Janet Rich, Associate Dean of Institutional Research, Miami- 
Dade Community College, personal communication, May 22, 1997). 

An attempt by the New Jersey Commission on Higher Education to 
reduce the approximately $50 million annual price tag for remediation pro- 
poses that all students enrolling in higher education take a mandatory admis- 
sions test to judge each students level of preparation in reading, writing, math 
computation, and elementary algebra. "The states proposal is deliberately 
\ague on whether the assessment could be used as a basis for acceptance to a 
school" CN J Eyes Remedial Testing,” 1996, p. 4). 

Calls to limit remediation are not new. And neither is the general beliel 
that public four-year universities and colleges should not be in the business of 
remediation. Over the past lew years attempts have been made to limit reme- 
diation in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Virginia, with offi- 
cials m Nebraska, Minnesota, and West Virginia also investigating the scope of 
remediation in higher education (Lively, 1993). The Illinois statute addressing 
the role of slate universities in providing remediation is clear — and not uncom- 
mon — among state policies addressing minimum academic standards. The Illi- 
nois law states that "the primary emphasis on postsecondary remedial 
programs (is| at Public Community Colleges’’ and that "the role of the state 
universities m offering remedial programs should be reduced" (1 10 ILCS, 
203/9 07lcW 

Perhaps the publics greatest concern m the debate about who should pro- 
vide remediation is cost. Legislators and the public are upset over the percep- 
tion that they are paying twice for the same education: once in high school and 
oik e again in college. In " :xas, SI 55 million was spent on postsecondary 
remediation in 1996 (M. Millars, 1997). Louisiana spent $32 million in 
1992-9 3 t Lively. 1993V New Jersey estimates that it spends $50 million a year 
on postsecondary remediation (“N.J. Eyes Remedial Testing,' 1996, p. 4). In 
Oklahoma the cost of remedial courses was $18.7 million in 19*1-92 (Okla- 
homa State Regents lor Higher Education, 1993). 

Media coverage that reports costs for remediation outside the context of all 
instructional costs, however, is misleading. A recent cooperative stud)’ by the Illi- 
nois Board of Higher Education and the Illinois Community College Board 
reported $27 million devoted to direct faculty instructional costs (excluding sup- 
port stall, equipment, and other indirect costs) for all remedial/developmental 
courses for fiscal year 19^6 This large amount, however, must be set in the con- 
text ol direct faculty instructional costs for all of Illinois public higher education 
during fiscal year 1996, which was $672 million — $3 1 3 million for universities 
and $359 million lor community colleges (Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
1997. p 7^ Lor public universities. $3.4 million, or just over 1 percent of direct 
(acuity salary <.osts. was devoted to remediation; for public community colleges, 
the figure was $23 4 million, or 6.5 percent. Part of the difficulty in attempting 
to assess all costs involved m remedial/developmental education lies in the fact 
that institutions use different measures to report indirect costs 
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Public and private universities arc understandably upset about the extent 
and cost of remediation. They are also concerned about the potential loss of sta- 
tus when universities provide an undue amount of remediation. Some educators 
believe that community colleges should provide remediation because of their 
emphasis on teaching and learning and the lower cost of instruction. The fol- 
lowing university catalog description is illustrative of this thinking: “While the 
university offers a wide range of support services to improve students' chances for 
academic success, it does not offer remedial assistance in mathematics, reading or 
composition. Students who believe that they have deficiencies in these basic skills 
are advised to enroll in appropriate preparatory courses elsewhere before 
enrolling" (Illinois State University, Undergraduate Catalog 1997-98, p. 9). 

Community colleges provide the bulk of postsecondary remediation, fol- 
lowed by public four-year institutions and then by private two- and four-year 
colleges and universities. The fall 1993 National Center for Education Statis- 
tics (NCES) survey of 3,060 two- and four-year college campuses in the United 
States and Puerto Rico reported that 100 percent of public two-year and 80 
percent ol public four-year institutions that enroll freshmen offered remedial 
courses. In the private sector, approximately two-thirds (63 percent) of the 
two- and four-year colleges offered remedial courses (USDE, 1996d, p. 6). 

But as the demand for remediation increases and the resources for edu- 
cation diminish, both universities and community colleges are less and less 
inclined to accept responsibility for postsecondary remediation. And calls from 
four-year institutions for community colleges to assume a greater proportion 
ol postsecondary education are increasingly being resisted. In the words of the 
chancellor of one of the largest urban community college districts in the coun- 
try. “We must not destroy the integrity of the ongoing occupational and acad- 
emic programs serving so many of our community college students bv just 
shifting existing resources to remedial work" (Gallego, 1993). 

The fall 1993 NCES study also found that state policies tended to desig- 
nate community colleges as the preferred provider of remediation. Stale poli- 
cies discouraged or restricted remedial education at 29 percent of public 
four-year institutions, but at only 3 percent of public two-year institutions. 
Ninety percent ol two-year institutions also reported that their stale policies 
required or encouraged them to offer remediation, compared to only 39 per- 
cent of four-year institutions (USDE, 1996d, p. 29). 

hour- year institutions themselves, rather than slate agencies or legisla- 
tures. tended to limit how much remediation was offered. Ninely-lour percent 
ol lout-year public and 98 percent of four-year private institutions set their 
own time limits on remediation. Eor ihe community colleges, however, 4 1 per- 
cent ol icspondmg institutions reported that they set time limits on remedia- 
tion. compared to 3} percent with limits set through state policies or laws 
tUSDL, 1 99 (xl , p. 30V 

The question, then, is who should provide remedial and developmental 
education to students in higher education? Which sector should assume 
responsibility? 
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Developing the Solution 

It is not possible to answer the question of which sector of higher education 
should be responsible for remediation w ithout looking at who needs remedi- 
ation after high school and h^w much, and whether this need will continue at 
the same level in the future. The age, race and ethnicity, and home language of 
the student, whether the student dropped out of high school or completed an 
alternative credential like the General Educational Developmental certificate, 
and whether the student needs additional work in reading or math and at what 
level all bear on the question of which sector of higher education should pro- 
vide rcmedial/devclopmenta! education and how much. 

Current and Projected Demand for Postsecondary Remediation. Esti- 
mates vary, but the number of students remediating is substantial by anyone s 
count. The fall 1995 NCES study reported that 29 percent of entering, first- 
time freshmen at public and private two- and four-year institutions took at 
least one remedial reading, writing, or mathematics course. For public com- 
munity colleges alone, the figure was 41 percent. For public four-year colleges 
and universities. 22 percent of entering first-time freshmen took a remedial 
course tUSDE, I99(xl, p. 6\ That percentage has not changed since fall 1989, 
the last time that NCES collected these data vJJSDE, 1991, p. 26b 

Regarding the percentage of courses, the Center for the Study ol Com- 
munity Colleges' 1991 curriculum study reported that 30 percent of all Eng- 
lish courses and 16 percent of all math courses in two-year institutions were 
remedial. These tallies did not include non-course-based remediation available 
through self-paced, individualized, or laboratory courses in math and English 
(Cohen and I gnash. 1993. p. 15). 

Freshmen are not the only students, however, who take remedial courses, 
although they constitute the largest class. Using NCES data, Knopp found that 
although the majority of students enrolled in remedial courses were freshmen 
t56 percent). 24 percent of remedial course-takers were sophomores, 9 pei- 
cent were juniors, and 9 percent were seniors (1995, p. 3). Graduate students 
may also need refresher math or writing courses, especially if several years have 
passed since they earned their bachelors degrees or if they enroll in a gradu- 
ate field that demands greater proficiency in these skills than required in their 
undergraduate degree programs. 

As college enrollment rises, educators can expect that there will be an 
increased demand loi remcdial/dcvelopmental courses, if not in terms of per- 
centages of total student enrollment, then at least in terms of numbers of students 
needing remediation. A 'middle alternative projection" by the I'.S. Department 
of Education predicts that college enrollment will increase by 16 peicenl o\ei 
the next ten years, although that prediction vanes by region tl'SDE, 1996c, 
p. 11). Forty-six slates are expected to experience a 1 5 percent increase in the 
number of high school graduates between 1993-94 and 2065-06, with a 5 3 per- 
cent increase m Western slates (1 'SHE, 1996c. p. 1 1 5). If no improvements are 
made in preparing high school students academically for college and all other 
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conditions remain static, then one could expect that 16 percent of this increased 
pool of students will also take at least one remedial course, creating an increase 
in the real numbers of students who will need remediation in the year 2006. 

Age. U.S. Census data show that most college students enroll in college 
immediately after completing high school. In 1994, 62 percent of high school 
graduates went directly to college, up from 47 percent in 1973. Of the 62 per- 
cent who enrolled in 1994, 41 percent went to four-year colleges and univer- 
sities and 21 percent went to two-year colleges (USDE, 1996a, p. 52). 

The population that needs remediation, however, can be thought of as 
bipolar in terms of age and time elapsed between secondary and postsecondary' 
educational experiences. If 62 percent of high school graduates go directly to 
college, what of the nearly 40 percent who do not? A considerable number of 
high school graduates find jobs, enter the military, begin raising families, or 
puisue other avenues that may delay their entry into further education. 

Table 1.1 lists the age of entering, first-year undergraduate students who 
took at least one remedial course in 1992—93 and provides evidence that the 
remedial/developmental student population may indeed be bipolar. As the 
table shows, less than one-third U0.6 percent) of entering freshmen who took 
a remedial class in 1992-93 were nineteen years old or younger. Although not 
e\ cry one graduates from high school at age eighteen, the data suggest that 
close to half of the proportion of students who enroll in remedial courses are 
at least several years away from the high school experience. The data show that 
a little less than half (45.3 percent) of the entering freshmen who took a reme- 
dial course were over twenty-two years of age. the traditional age of baccalau- 
reate degree graduation. These students, then, are already four or five years 
beyond the traditional age of high school graduation. 

These data are corroborated in a recent report by the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy in Washington, D.C., and The Education Resources Institute 
tTERI) in Boston, which reported that between 1970 and 1993 the participa- 
tion in higher education by students forty years of age and over increased from 
5.5 percent of total enrollment in higher education to 1 1.2 percent, “the largest 
jump of any age cohort" ( Life After Forty, 1996. p. 15). The report warns that 
an increase in the older, nontraditional student, along with a concomitant 
increase in the echo boom generation of college-goers, could have serious 
consequences for staff and facility needs in higher education and could 
threaten to overwhelm existing educational infrastructures (p. 18). 

Eor policy purposes, the difference in age groups of students who take 
reined ial/developmcntal courses is an important one. Legislators and the pub- 
lic more easily' accept the fact that an older, returning student needs a refresher 
math or writing class than the fact that a student who enters college right out 
ol high school is unprepared lor college-level eoursework. It is important for 
legislators and the public to know that the increase in the demand for reme- 
diation is being fueled in part by older students who are returning to college. 
Differences in program structure for these two groups of students will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 
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Table 1.1. Age of Students Who Took a Remedial Class During 

1992-93 



Age of Entering Freshmen 
(Years) 


Percentage of Students Who Took at Least 
One Remedial Course in i 992-93 


18 and under 


15.09 % 


19 


15.51 


20 


10.25 


21 


6.91 


22 


6.45 


Subtotal, 22 and under: 


54.21 


23 


3.75 


24 


2.84 


25-29 


12.60 


30-34 


10.1 1 


35-39 


7.63 


40-49 


7 19 


50-59 


1.40 


60 and over 


0.27 


Subtotal. 2 3 and over. 


45.79 



Si >u in* N.moiul Corner tor Education Nt’SA^ Survey. unpuhlishetl tabulations. May 1°°? 




Race/Ethnicity. Racc/cthnicitv is an important characteristic to consider 
in developing higher education policies on remcdial/dcvclopmental education. 
Table 1.2 provides an illustration of participation rales in remedial/devclopmental 
education by racial/ethnic group in proportion to their overall representation in 
higher education. 

The fall 1995 NCES study on remedial education reported that more 
remedial/developmental courses were offered by institutions having high 
minority enrollment and that the extent of remediation was often linked to 
open admissions policies. Only 15 percent of institutions with low minority 
enrollment had open admissions policies, compared to about a third of all 
institutions with high minority enrollment (USDE, 1996d, p. 6V 

Differences between racial and ethnic groups were also found in the type 
of remedial classes taken. As the NCES data reported in Table 1 .3 indicate, of 
first-year undergraduate students in 1993 who took at least one 
remedial/devclopmental course, Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
look more remedial reading and writing courses than African-American or 
while students, who enrolled in more remedial math courses. 

The results also suggest that more Hispanic and Asian-American students 
were enrolled in English as a second language courses to improve English lan- 
guage proficiency, as discussed below. 

Somewhat different results, however, were reported from research that 
limited the pool of subjects to students who had attended at least one four-year 
institution and who had earned more than a semesters worth of credits by the 
time they were thirty years oi age. Using transcript data from the high school 
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Table 1.2. Participation in Remedial/Developmental Education by 

Racial/Ethnic Group 



Ruce/Ethmcirv 


Pm enrage Enrolled in 
Higher Education, Fall 1 902 - 


Percentage Taking at Least 
One Remedial Class, 1 992-03 


African American 


10% 


19% 


Asian American 


5 


19 


Hispanic 


7 


19 


Native American 


1 


13 


White 


7s 


11 


Alien 


3 


— 



Because of rounding. column docs noi >um to 100 percent 
vun c Knopf*. lO'iS. p 2 



graduating classes of W72 and 1Q82, Adclman reported shifts in the 

population of students who took remedial reading based on race/cthnieity and 
gender. Higher percentages of African-American male and female students and 
Latino male students, in particular, enrolled in more remedial reading classes 
between 1072 and 1082, compared to white students and Latino female stu- 
dents. Adclman suggested that remedial reading participation rates were a 
strong factor in degree completion and concluded that “deficiencies in reading 
skills are indicators of comprehensive literacy problems" and “we cannot con- 
tinue to let high-school graduates believe that they have a good chance of earn- 
ing a college degree if tney leave high school with poor reading skills" (p. A56). 

The fact that minority students not only take more remedial classes but 
also take more remedial reading classes has serious implications for their per- 
sistence and completion rates in higher education. 

Extent of Remediation. How much remediation a student needs is also 
a factor in developing effective policies on remedial/dcvelopmcntal educa- 
tion Studies have shown that there is a difference in the persistence and suc- 
cess rates of students who need one remedial course in math or English 
compared to students who need three or four remedial courses. The popu- 
lation ol students needing remediation may he bipolar not only in terms ol 
age and distance from the secondary experience but also in terms of the 
amount ol remediation required. (See Chapter Seven ol this issue for a dis- 
cussion ol the dilfcrcnlial achievement ol students who lake one or several 
remedial courses. 1 * 

Special analysis ol data (mm the High School and Beyond Study (Class ol 
1 082 1 * revealed that, o! students who earned more than ten credits by the lime 
they were thirty years old, only 8 percent who took more than four remedial 
courses and l ^ percent who took three or tour remedial courses earned an 
associates or bachelors degree by HAH. l or students who did not take a reme- 
dial course, TV 5 percent earned a degree by the lime they were thirty. Adel- 
man stales that "the extent o! a students need lor remediation is inversely 
i elated t o his or her eventual completion ol a degree" ( h)% ( p. A’toV 
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Table 1.3. Of All Students Taking a Remedial Course During 1992-93, 
the Percentage Taking Specific Subjects 



Riki’/Edmutn 


Remedial 

Math 


Remedial 

Reading 


Remedial 

Writing 


Alrican American 


64.9 


44.7 


38.0 s 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


33 3 


78.7 


74.7 


Hispanic 


33.9 


37.6 


32.6 


While 


64.7 


39.3 


30.8 


•Rows total more than 100 percent ho 


> au>e. wntun e.u h rjv 


lal/cihmc group, a student 


could take more 



tlun one remedial Mihiocl 

Sonne Nauonai Comet lor i Munition siati>tkv NPs.-\S ‘■H survey. unpublished tahulatto' Ma\ 1907 



How much remediation students need changes, too, as the level of 
knowledge in a field changes or skills required to do a job become more spe- 
cialized. In the past lew years, some states have raised the bar on what is con- 
sidered remediation in math, in an ellort to improve standards and send a 
clearer message to secondary school students and educators about standards 
lor success in college. Students who do not have college-level proficiency in 
math, loi example, will find it difficult to succeed in math-intensive majors 
in man\ of the computer science, engineering, health care, and technical 
fields. In (all 1993 all Illinois public universities and colleges reclassified Inter- 
mediate Algebra from collegiate-level to developmental-level courscwork. One 
died of this change was to more than double the number of remedial credit 
hours offered at Illinois community colleges between liseal year 1991 and fis- 
cal \ear 1996 (Illinois Board ol Higher Education. 1997. p. 3 V At the 1997 
conference ol the American Association of Community Colleges, keynote 
speaker Representative Howard MeKeon. a principal member ol the commit- 
tee on the 1998 ^-authorization of the Higher Education Act. noted that we 
have raised the bar on what remedial is from twenty years ago and that math 
competencies and other basic skills rcquitements may continue to change as 
we expect students to do more technologically sophisticated jobs in the luture 
( MeKeon . 1 997 V 

English as a Second Language. In assessing win* needs remediation and 
whether the need will continue at the same level, colleges and universities also 
need to consider the special needs ol l:SL populations lor additional instruc- 
tion in reading and writing skills. In a Uiill Slnrl foumul article. Melinda Beck 
reported that "approximately l 3 percent ol I’.S births in recent years were to 
foreign -horn mothers, with origins so diverse that more than 100 different lan- 
guages arc spoken in the school systems ol New 3oik ( ity. (. Imago, l.os Ange- 
les. and Fairfax County, Va " ( 1997. p. I>! ' 

ho|cctioiis to the vear 2006 piedict that I lispamc Americans and Asian 
Alltel u aii" will he the lastest growing segments ol the C S. population and that 
much ol this increase will occur through immigration tllodgkmson. 1996. 
p 8) Main will speak I nglish as their home language or he hilly bilingual. 
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but some will also need instruction in English. The U.S. Census Bureau esti- 
mated in 1990 that approximately 3 percent of all U.S households, or 
5, 7 64,600 persons, spoke English “not well” or “not at all” — an increase from 
2 percent reported in the 1980 Census (Ignash, 1994, p. 7)). Additional data 
show that 2 1 percent of students whose home language is not English take a 
postsecondary level remedial/developmental course, compared to 10 percent 
of those whose primary language is English (Knopp, 1995, pp. 6-8). 

As reported elsewhere (see Ignash, 1994, pp. 31-35), whether ESL is con- 
sidered remedial education is hotly debated. Proponents of ESL argue that ESL 
students are not cognitively deficient and ESL should be considered akin to a for- 
eign language, while opponents argue that ESL courses do not contain college- 
level material and arc therefore analogous to remedial/developmental 
education. The level ol ESL often determines whether it is considered reme- 
dial or collegiate-level education, with advanced ESL writing often considered 
equivalent to regular college-level freshman composition. The 1995 NCES 
study of remedial education reported that of the 47 percent of institutions that 
enrolled (reshmen and oflered ESL courses, 38 percent considered all of their 
ESL courses to he remedial, 24 percent considered some of their ESL courses 
to be remedial, and 38 percent considered none of their ESL courses to he 
remedial (USDE, 1996d, p. 25). 

The differences by sector are marked, however. Fifty-live percent of pub- 
lic two-year colleges considered all ol their ESL courses to he remedial, and only 

15 percent reported that none ol their ESL classes were remedial. For public 
lour year institutions, however, 35 percent declared all their ESL classes were 
remedial and 48 percent said none of them were (USDE. 199(xi, p. 25). Edu- 
cators at lout-year institutions claim the type of remedial/developmental and 
ESL education they provide is at a higher level than that ol community colleges 

Drop-Out Rates and GED Completion Rates. Other student perfor- 
mance characteristics that inform the debate about who should provide reme- 
diation are drop-out rates and General Educational Development (GED) 
completion rates. U.S. Census Bureau studies distinguish between even/ drop- 
out rates and sfufus drop-out rates. Both are important for colleges and uni- 
versities to note. Event drop-out rates refer to the percentage ol students in 
grades 10 through 12 who drop out in a single year. Status drop-out rates refer 
to the total percentage ol students aged eighteen to twenty-four who dropped 
out ol high school, did not complete a GED, and did not cmoH in any further 
education. L S. census data indicate that the status drop-nut rate lor persons 
sixteen to twemy-lotir years old in 1995 was 12 percent (USDE. 1996b, p. 
I 10). It is important to note that the status drop-out rales are substantially 
higher lor minority students Whereas 8 o percent ol while. n«m-l lispamc per- 
sons aged sixteen to twenty-lour dropped out ol high school, the figures rise 
lo 12 I percent lor Black, non-Mispaiik students and 30 percent lor students 
ol I lispamc origin. 

Gl.D picparalion courses tan help test-takers prepare themselves lor the 
examination, and some who success! Lilly pass may not require remediation ll 
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they go on for further education. But only one-third of those who complete an 
alternative high school credential enroll in further education, and some 
research shows that GED recipients are not as successful in further education 
as those who complete the high school diploma (USDE, 1996b, pp. 27-28). 
(.Sec also Quinn and Haberman, 1986; Cameron and Heckman, 1993.) 

What this means for colleges and universities is that GED completers may 
need additional assistance before beginning collegiate-level programs and that 
colleges that admit students with GED or other alternative credentials should 
ensure that appropriate counseling and academic services are available. 

Who Should Provide Remediation: Toward Good Policy 

To return to our central question — -Who should provide romedial/developmenial 
education? — the short answer is that everyone should. The longer answer is that 
community colleges have a greater role in addressing existing needs for remedia- 
tion, whereas public universities, especially those with strong teacher education 
programs, have a greater role in reducing the need for future remediation. 

Because community colleges are more accessible to students in terms ol 
cost, location, and admissions policies, they will always provide more reme- 
diation than four-year institutions. And they should. Community colleges 
arc in a better position to provide instruction to students who have the more 
serious lack of reading skills because they generally have more faculty and 
support staff with specialty degrees and experience in the field of reading, a 
subject that cannot he taught by merely anyone who knows how to read. 

But in light of the preceding discussion concerning the disproportionate 
representation of minority students in remedial/developmcntal education, lour- 
ycar institutions cannot shirk their responsibilities in assuring equity in higher 
education by banning or severely limiting remediation on their campuses. F he 
fact that minority students have historically taken not only more remedial 
classes but also more remedial raiding classes has serious implications for their 
retention and persistence in higher education. Both two- and four-year insti- 
tutions need to track course-taking patterns with persistence and completion 
rates by gender and race/ethnicity. In addition, public university teacher edu- 
cation programs have a role to play in addressing remediation by providing 
future teachers in middle schools and junior and senior high schools with the 
knowledge and skills to recognize and effectively address the problems ol stu- 
dents who lack basic skills for college. 

Policies on student preparation, access, and retention can be crafted to raise 
standards while also ensuring access to higher education. The policies ol the 
Illinois Board ol Higher Education affirm the obligation id all sectors ol higher 
education to provide admitted students with the academic support sei vices 
needed to maximize the opportunity to succeed. Current policies recommend 
links between high schools, community colleges, and lour-ycar institutions to 
provide useful feedback on high school graduates’ preparation lor college. Other 
policies adopted in Illinois to address existing needs and reduce the future 
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need to provide remediation include recommendations that colleges and uni- 
versities inform potential students and their parents about adequate prepara- 
tion for college, establish special admissions programs for educationally 
disadvantaged students and for those who did not have the opportunity to 
complete a college-prep curriculum in high school, assess the academic skills 
ol all entering students, and provide remedial coursework as needed (Illinois 
Board of Higher Education, ldQ7, p. 3 V 

Perhaps the most notable of all of the findings of the NCES studies on 
remediation emerges from a N89 report indicating that 40 percent of all insti- 
tutions offering remediation were not engaged in any activities to decrease the 
need for it (USDE, 1001, p. 15V Educators need to first inform themselves 
about the particular characteristics of students who need remedial/develop- 
mcmal education at their institutions and then develop effective programs to 
address these needs lor remediation based upon these characteristics. If four- 
year colleges and universities admit students who need remedial/develop- 
mcntal education, they have a responsibility to provide the tools to succeed. 
Policies at four-year institutions that would push all or most of the burden of 
remediation to the community colleges are wrong-headed and short-sighted, 
especially m terms of access. 

The foregoing discussion on the different characteristics of students 
who need remedial/developmental education forms the basis for the fol- 
lowing five policy recommendations for both two- and four-year institu- 
tions: 

hirst, institutions should chart the age distribution of their remedial/ 
developmental student population to determine what proportion are entering 
directly from high school and what proportion have been out of school fora 
number of years. Institutions with large transfer student populations should 
also document the need lor remcdial/developmental education in this portion 
td the entering student both and provide feedback to the sending institutions. 
Institutions should also divide transler student populations into groups with 
few credits (twelve or less) and those with greater numbers of transfer credit 
hours. Pccdback to sending institutions that have had a chance to put their 
stamp on their students can be useful. But feedback to sending institutions 
when students have taken only a lew courses can provide an inaccurate pic- 
ture of students" levels ol performance. 

In addition to charting the age distribution ol entering students, institu- 
tions should gathei local or regional census data on the "highest level of edu- 
cation attained by persons age 18 or over, by age, sex. and race/ethnicity" to 
track the proportion ol students in dilfcrent groups who return for further 
education. Otlici useful information includes the numbers of lugli school stu- 
dents in Iceder districts and schools; the numbers ol local or regional residents 
who do not speak English its their home language; area drop-out and (I HD 
completion rales, with protections that allow lor one-third of DED recipients 
to enroll in further education and that allow for the likelihood that such stu- 
dents will requite more academic support than high school completers; and 
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standardized test scores of local or regional students to indicate the amount 
and type of remediation students may be expected to need. Furthermore, insti- 
tutions may need to identify which students can benefit most from remedia- 
tion and then target remedial resources where they will do the most good, 
taking care to ensure alignment with institutional mission. 

Second, institutions should investigate the use of different methodologies 
and teaching strategies for remedial/developmental education for students in 
different age groups. Colleges and universities that admit substantial numbuts 
of nontradilional students should investigate offering specially developed pro- 
grams and services for returning adults who simply need several weeks of 
intensive review of math fundamentals or expository writing, like the special 
"refresher workshops” run by Prairie State College in Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
The college offers workshops for returning students, as well as workshops 
especially for returning women, before students take the colleges entr\ assess- 
ment tests. In analyzing trends among students who needed remediation, the 
college discovered that students who had been out of high school for several 
years or more often tested lower than their real proficiency levels in math and 
English, but caught up quickly after several weeks back in the classroom 
(.Sheila Lewis. Assistant Dean of Occupational and Technical Education, per- 
sonal communication. May 27. 1WI Older students may he more mature 
and motiv ated more by specific career or personal goals than younger students 
and may do well m accelerated remedial/devclopmcntal courses or combined 
courses that bridge remedial/developmental and collegiate-level work. This 
allows students to spend several weeks of intensive review bclorc or during the 
start ol the regular semester to brush up on vocabulary and concepts in math 
and English that the\ learned years earlier but have iorgotten. 

In order to reduce the need for remediation among younger students in 
the bipolar distribution ol students who need remediation, colleges and uni- 
versities need to develop effective feedback systems with high schools. Several 
states have made progress in reducing the need tor remediation by students who 
enter directlv Irom high school. State-funded collaborative high school-college 
programs, like the one described in Chapter Six between Findlay High School 
and Owens Communitv College, can make measurable gains in reducing the 
need tor remediation. The Ohio Roard ot Regents began the Early English Com- 
position Assessment Prouiam writing project in l g R4 alter its creation by the 
Ohio General Assembly, and. to tie. has funded (illy local community colleges 
and lour-year umveiMiies to lorm collaborative projects with high school lac- 
ulty that work toward improving classroom practices C olleges and univetsities 
are awarded up to $ *A\000 in grant funds to identity student writing strengths 
and weaknesses m relation to the standard expected ol college treshman Eng- 
lish and to provide high school seniors with the appropriate assistance to meet 
this standaid d I Marlene Rushay. personal communication. May 2 1 . IW1 
several states have developed high school feedback systems in which col- 
leges and universities report back to high schools on the Ircshman \cai 
achievement ol then students file Illinois High School Feedback System 
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requires the ten public universities that admit freshmen to collect the follow- 
ing information: ACT composite scores; the self-reported number of years of 
English, math, and science completed in high school for each entering fresh- 
man, freshman English, math, and science course placement level (remedial, 
regular, or advanced); and grades earned in those subjects during the fresh- 
man yeai of college. The boards policies also encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to use the data to work cooperatively with high schools to strengthen the 
preparation of students for college (Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1996). 
Feedback systems between high schools and postsecondary institutions are 
currently being reviewed, however, in light of the new Learning Standards 
developed by the Illinois State Board of Education (K— 1 2 board) that define 
specific knowledge and skills for all elementary and secondary students in 
se\en fundamental areas: language arts, mathematics, science, social science, 
physical development and health, fine arts, and foreign languages. As the new 
standards are implemented, the higher education system in Illinois is expected 
to work with the Illinois State Board of Education to build college admission 
standards into the new Illinois Learning Standards. Four-year colleges and uni- 
versities will also be expected to assist future teachers to teach the knowledge 
and skills called for in the new Learning Standards (Illinois Board of Higher 
Education, 1997, pp. 3-4, 23). 

In Oklahoma, the State Regents for Higher Education claim a reduction 
in the need for remediation by both entering freshmen and transfer students 
as a result of a series of policies begun in spring 1993. The new policies 
include strengthening college and university admission standards; increasing 
the number of courses required lor college entry; providing high schools, par- 
ents, and students with a list of the knowledge and skills students should 
acquire in the fifteen courses required for college entry; implementing a feed- 
back system t Hat informs parents, principals, and teachers about students suc- 
cess in college; and publishing brochures on admission and course 
requirements and placement policies for every eighth through twelfth grade 
student in Oklahoma (Oklahoma State Regents lor Higher Education, 1997). 

The third recommendation is lor institutions to keep track of how well 
they arc providing effective remediation to disadvantaged minority popula- 
tions — and that means measuring persistence and achievement. In their book 
Meaningful Differences, Hart and Rislcv (1993) note that it is false advertising 
to use median traces and smoothing eflecls to lump all groups together to 
report results. It is important that the public know not just how all students 
are doing, but how each group is doing, broken out by race and ethnicity 

Fourth, colleges and universities should specify how much remediation 
they can realistically provide, based on their mission and the characteristics of 
both the existing student body and future students. Institutions may have to 
make tough choices and weigh considerations about the quality of their reme- 
dial/developmental education programs against the quantity of students they 
can enroll in these programs, as discussed by Kurzet in Chapter Five of this 
volume. 

2 <; 
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And fifth, state coordinating agencies need to review policies on remc- 
dial/developmental education with an eye toward the collective performance 
of the states two- and four-year institutions in order to not only maintain stan- 
dards but also ensure equity for disadvantaged minority students. Policies on 
rcmedial/developmcntal education should not unintentionally establish barri- 
ers to full participation in higher education by underrepresented minority pop- 
ulations. All public institutions, and especially four-year colleges and 
universities, should be encouraged to acknowledge their responsibilities to 
educate all those who can benefit from higher education. 



Conclusion 

If nothing changes, we can expect the percentage ot the college-age population 
that needs remedial/developmental education to increase. Part of the reason the 
problem of postsecondary level remediation seems so intractable is that it is not 
a simple problem. We arc not dealing with a homogeneous population of high 
school seniors who go on to college without the necessary English and math 
skills to succeed. Rather, the population can be considered as bipolar both in 
age, with older students having different needs lor remediation than younger 
students, and in the extent of remediation needed, whether just one class in 
writing or mathematics is necessary or whether students need three or more 
remedial/devclopmental classes. We know considerably more than we used to 
about the characteristics of students who take remedial/devclopmental educa- 
tion. Both two-year and four-year colleges and universities can use this inlor- 
mation to form appropriate and effective policies to assume their responsibilities 
m helping students achieve success in higher education. 
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lhc National tenter lor Educational Statistics tNC.hS'i lias defined rente - 
dial/dcu'lopmenial education as “course's in reading, writing, or mathematics 
lot college students lacking those skills necessary to perform college-level woik 
at the level required by the institution” fUSDE. IW, p. 2). In an era when 
public h 1 muled entities are being held increasingly accountable lor student 
outcomes, the need lor high school graduates to strengthen their fundamental 
<K .identic -kills before they are ready lor college-level coursework is receiving 
Joscr scrutmv Questions about why additional tax dollars should he spent 
tea, hmg siudenis skills that they are expected to acquire in high school are 
being a -ked w nh a greater sense o! urgency. Adding to the complexity ol the 
issue is the fact that a broad cross section of the population is served by com- 
munitv colleges — including recent high school graduates as well as students 
who have been out ol high school lor many years. 

As access to higher education has increased, the number ol students who 
require remediation and the amount ol public resources spent in providing 
icmcdiation have giown to alarming proportions. An NCliS report recently 
leleascd In the 1‘ N IVpartment ol Education U L b)(M found that nationwide, 
all , oinmunity colleges stir\e\ed oiler icmedial/developmenial education, and 
approximately lour out ol every ten lirsi-ume freshmen are underprepared in 
.it East one ol the basic skills areas Malewide studies conducted in Elorida, 
le\a^ Man land, llhnois. and Minnesota, as well as a regional study con- 
futed b\ the Muitlum Regional Education Boaid. rellecl similar rente 
d :l/dc\clopmenlal course ollctmgs and enrollment patterns tllhnois 
i omiimmty t ollege Hoard. 1 W. Maryland Higher Education ( ommission. 
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1^6; Reyes, 1996; Schoeneckcr. Bollman.and Evens, 1996; Ansley, 1991; and 
Steinberg, 1996). 

The scope of rcmedial/developmcntal education has grown to the extent 
that a recent article in Community College Week (January 13, 1997, p. 1 1) 
likened it to the education world’s equivalent of the elcphant-in-the-living- 
room syndrome: An enormous problem staring you in the face that everyone 
can see but no one likes to talk about. ' However unpleasant it may be to 
acknowledge this “elephant," given the growing public price tag, it is not sur- 
prising that debate about remedial/devclopmental education among educators, 
legislators, and others has intensified. Policymakers have questioned whether 
it is appropriate for colleges and universities to offer coursework that is essen- 
tially precollegiate. Questions have also been raised regarding who should be 
responsible for delivering (and paying for) remedial/devclopmental education. 
States have considered policies or laws to address the issue that include (1) 
concentrating remediation in community colleges, (2) limiting remcdial/dcvel- 
opmenial coursework to the Ireshman year, (3) limiting the number of reme- 
dial/developmental courses offered, ( 4 ) requiring public school systems to 
reimburse colleges for remedial/devclopmental work needed by their gradu- 
ates. and (3) prohibiting the use of state money to pay for remcdial/develop- 
mental coursework (USDE. 1996). 

Although the need to contain costs lor remedial/developmental education 
is evident, the need for a workforce with solid academic skills is also apparent. 
McCabe (1996b, p. 4) emphasizes the importance of remedial/developmental 
education in helping students strengthen their basic academic skills, which are 
the fundamci/d skills necessary for employment — “the ability to read, write, 
analyze, interpret and communicate information are essential skills.” Drueker 
( 1994) indicates that the labor market is being transformed and job opportu- 
nities will be most plentiful for “knowledge workers." Hence, helping students 
develop their basic academic skills is an important first step to expanding 
opportunities for success in the information age. 

The need to provide remedial/devclopmental education programs is per- 
vasive throughout higher education. Nuionwide. data from the NCIZS indicate 
that across institutional types and levels, 29 percent of first-time freshmen 
enrolled in at least one remedial/developmental writing, reading, or mathe- 
matics course in fall 1995 (USDE. 1996, p. 10). Fifty-five percent of the pub- 
lic two-year colleges reported an increase in remedial/devclopmental activity 
ovei the past five years, compared to 39 percent across all institutional types. 
Only 5 percent of the two-year public institutions peached a decrease in the 
number ol remedial/devclopmental students, compared to 14 percent across 
all types of institutions (USDE, 1996, p. 11) 

I he debate regarding the problem ol underprepared students and the 
need for remedial/devclopmental education in the nation's colleges and uni- 
versities will undoubtedly continue. Issues of academic excellence and cost to 
the public need to be balanced with issues of access and student and societal 
benefits derived from remedial/developmental instruction. In the meantime. 
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institutions of higher education continue to offer remedial/devclopmental 
instruction appropr 10 ' to their admission policies. For selective institutions, 
it may he a matter of choice. For institutions with open admissions policies, 
providing remedial/developmental courscwork is a necessity. 

Current Environment 

Changes in the overall environment surrounding higher education are con- 
tributing to the climate outlined above regarding remedial/devclopmental edu- 
cation. Heightened scrutiny from elected officials increasing their focus on 
higher education and acting to impose the kinds ol additional oversight, 
accountability, and discipline that other providers of public goods and services 
have come to accept is a contributing factor to an accelerated change in the 
environment. Corresponding to a general diminishing respect lor major soci- 
etal institutions, the reverence people hold for institutions ol higher education 
and prolessors is eroding {.Finn, ld L )/. p. 1 3b Along with this inci eased 
emphasis on accountability comes the increased pressure to keep pace with 
technological advancement. New instructional tools improve the learning 
process while at the same time putting additional pressure on the student to 
develop the requisite skills to perform in todays society. These two key lactois 
will be examined in light of their impact on remedial/developmental educa- 
tion. 

Demands for Increased Accountability. Ruppert ( 1W, p. P notes an 
intensified push for accountability over the past decade, precipitated in most 
states by “decreases in state resources for higher education, rising costs, and 
growing demands for access. She goes on to note that the intei ests ol state 
policy makers aie "not only in educational quality but in productivity, effi- 
ciency, cquitv. and effectiveness i.p. 4b Any activity in higher education that 
appears to require the public to pay twice for the same service invites public 
scrutinv bv policy makers, whether the topic is remedial/developmental edu- 
cation or credits lost by transfer students (those not applicable to a baccalau- 
reate degree'' who advance from community colleges to four-year institutions. 
Ewell i P)d(b refers to the intensified demands to document student outcomes, 
calls for greater efficiency and productivity, and efforts to more closely link 
institutional budgets with performance as the "new accountability movement. 
Cl rowing emphases on institutional effectiveness, student outcomes, icturn on 
investment, and performance-based funding are all manifestations of the new 
accountability movement. The ongoing challenge for those offering reme- 
dial/developmental programs is to have useful information available to antici- 
pate and respond to these demands for accountability. 

As discussed further m Chapter Seven, developing data systems and 
leseareh initiatives to respond to inquiries about the costs and benefits ol these 
programs is important. Student information systems can be used to track stu- 
dent outcomes at multiple levels, including the successful completion ol indi- 
vidual rcmcdial/devciopmental courses by academic area and level, student 
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progress in suhsequeni related college-level coursework; and indicators ol fur- 
ther success, including graduation, transfer, and employment. The level of 
complexity in these studies grows as the researcher looks at the differences 
between students with a relatively minor deliciency in a single area and those 
'vi th more substantial problems in multiple areas. Weakness in one academic 
skill area C tor example, reading) may have a pronounced impact if the skill is 
used widely across academic coursework Adelman t notes that reading 
deficiencies often signal comprehensive literacy problems. Students whose aca- 
demic skills on entry to college require considerable remediation can consume 
substantial financial aid resources to remedy basic academic skills, potentially 
limiting their ability to graduate. The impact of greater accountability on reme- 
dial/developmental education will not only inform policy makers of how pub- 
lic funds are being spent but also add to the knowledge base, encouraging 
instructional approaches that lead to improved student outcomes. 

Technology. McCabe tlWa) notes that keeping pace with tech- 
nology is an ongoing source ol pressure for community college officials. 
1 here are demands to ck- more with (ewer resources and an increase in both 
the number and types of competitors within a colleges immediate service 
region. Simultaneously, increases are occurring in the numbers of under- 
skilled students and lifelong learners attending community colleges. To pro- 
vide access to these students, colleges must oiler programs and se. vices at 
the learners convenience. Increasingly, extending these options involves the 
appropriate use ol technology, which can increase costs at a time when avail- 
able resources are diminishing i McCabe. Iddoa. p. 5 V Colleges can fee! 
caught m a predicament where their budgets indicate an inability to afford 
the technology at the same time that stu lent expectations in this area and an 
increasingly competitive environment suggest that colleges cannot afford to 
be without the technology. 

Puyear t W7. p. ^ described several anticipated changes lor community 
colleges by the year 2010 as a result ol evolving technology and competition. 
Public, private, and commercial providers will increasingly offer educational 
services using a variety of nonsynchronous instructional delivery options. 
mu hut mg "the World Wide Web. CO-ROM with an enhanced capacity, and a 
variety ol mixed media options. Distance learning or interactive instructional 
television is expected to remain an essential tool for outreach to rural com- 
munities but will be largely replaced by various non-synchronous instructional 
delivery options ip. W | hose technologies allow students access to educational 
programs and services on demand. Coursework becomes increasingly struc- 
tured around competencies; once those competencies arc achieved, students 
are allowed to advance to the next level The technology can laulitatc students' 
abilities t o acquire the requisite skills accoiding to a sell paced schedule. 
Ohlmgci and lUirneu ( I '>') i W ouiciut that auoss education and training lev- 
els approximately MO percent ol instruction is done using the lecture method 
and suggest that multimedia technology is a viable and cost-ellecttve alterna 
live lor some insti iu non. 
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In the tuture. Puyear (1W) suggests that the unit of instruction will shift 
toward smaller modules from the standard three-credit-. . our course, that stat- 
ing the speeiiic competencies and skills associated with a course is expected to 
become the norm, and that flexible scheduling will be in demand to allow stu- 
dents to complete a given course at their own pace and move onto the next level 
according to their own schedule. Gianini agrees, noting that adults prclci 
"shorter duration, fast-paced courses with measurable results" ( IW, p. 17\ 

The need for educational programs and services to be available on 
demand will have an impact on the delivery of remedial/dcvelopmcntal 
instruction. A recent study indicated that two-thirds of the community colleges 
in Illinois rely on full-semester-length courses for at least V)0 percent ol their 
remedial/developmental offerings (Illinois Community College Board, 1 WV 
The traditional approach to scheduling can work well for students who take a 
mixture of remedial/developmental and college-level coursework simultane- 
ously. However, such a traditional approach can be inellicient lor a student 
needing only to refresh basic skills or to review only certain segments ol a tra- 
ditional course. The use ol instructional technology along with a modular 
approach to course content can provide new avenues lor students to acquire 
the skills they need. 

Approaches to Remedial/Dcvelopmcntal Education 

As open access institutions, community colleges have an obligation to pro- 
vide remedial/dcvelopmcntal education lor students who are under prepared 
lor college-level work However, political, economic, and societal pressures 
often cause the discharge ol that obligation to be a balancing act between ellec- 
tivcncss and elliciency Increasingly, lederal and state agencies require greater 
accountability in student outcomes, while a myriad ol initiatives compete lor 
colleges lunds and the number ol students who need remedial/developmen- 
tal coursework remains high and requires institutions to use technology to 
leach ellectiveh College administrators are requ red to make diilicult choices 
regarding the level ol support av ailable lor remedial/dcvelopmcntal piograms. 

Influence of Learning Theory on Remedial/Devclopmental Programs. 

1 he structure ol remedial/developmental programs, as well as the philosophical 
haw on which thev are built, has been heavily inlluenced by at least three schools 
ol learning theory \ Boy lan. I Remedial/developmental programs I requently 
u^e programmed instruction to varying degrees Bchavtorist iheones ol learning 
unclei lie the concept ol programmed instruction with the basic assumption that 
learners respond to external variables that can be programmed in particular ways 
that lead to a mastery ol the subject matter. Piograms founded on behavioral the- 
ory tisiialiv feature sHI-paeed. eomputcr-assisicd instruction and. quite often, an 
open cutiv-opcn exit lot mat Pmgiams that iclv vompletelv oi substantially on 
a programmed instruction model aie generally nonmtrusivc programs capable 
of serving latge numbers ol students with a minimal numhei ol faculty and stall 
and are therefore relatively inexpensive to operate 
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At the other end of the spectrum are programs based on developmental 
theories of learning. This group of theories posits that learning is a process in 
which individuals move from one level of knowledge to another, and that 
external variables can stimulate, but do not control, the learning process. The 
instructor plays a vital role in programs based on developmental theory by cre- 
ating a supportive and encouraging environment that provides challenges at 
appropriate levels to stimulate learning. Obviously, such programs rely heav- 
ily on instructor involvement and, ideally, inv olve small classes, making them 
relatively expensive to offer. 

Boylan points out that remedial/devclopmental programs are often 

a blend of these two theoretical models. The design of most remedial/devel- 
opmental programs is based on developmental theory, but the delivery of 
instruction often includes instructional modes associated with behavioral theory. 
Such a blend can provide some cost efficiencies while still providing the support 
that most students in remedial/devclopmental education programs require. 

A third model of remedial/devclopmental program is based on humanis- 
tic principles of learning, which assume that people are naturally inclined to 
learn. Programs based on humanistic theory also rely heavily on instructor 
involvement. However, the instructors role is that of a manager/facilitator who 
ci cates an environment where learning will occur. The responsibility for the 
learning process rests primarily with the learner. Few remedial/devclopmental 
programs use this model because underprepared students are generally not 
ready lor the responsibility ol such a sell-directed approach. Learning styles of 
developmental students tend to be more passive than those of their peers in 
college-level academic programs. One exception may be adult learners, who 
are accustomed to sel (-direction in other aspects of their lives, and who may 
accept a great deal ol responsibility lor their learning. Intellectual maturity 
appears to be a determining (actor in whether an individual will benefit from 
a sell-directed approach. 

Modes of Instruction. Bers ( I W7) enumerates some of the many teach- 
ing modes used in remedial/devclopmental instruction. Self-contained classes, 
tutorials, computer-assisted instruction, special skills sections of existing 
courses, and sell-paced modules are among the many formats used to deliver 
instruction. Fach ol the three theoretical approaches discussed earlier — behav- 
lorist, developmental, and humanistic — can be used in any of the different 
modes ol instruction. 

Characteristics of Effective Reinedial/Developmental Programs. Numer- 
ous studies have been conducted to determine the effectiveness ol reme- 
dial/developmental programs. Most studies compare the performance of 
students who completed recommended remedial/devclopmental coursework 
to that of students who did not require developmental coursework A lew stud- 
ies add <i comparison of students who did not pursue recommended reme- 
dial/devclopmcntal coursework In general, most studies have found that 
students who successfully complete recommended remedial/devclopmental 
courses perform as well as or better than college-prepared students in terms of 
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grade point average, retention, and program completion. In fact, one impor- 
tant study lound that students who participated in remedial/developmental 
programs obtained higher grades than admission criteria (such as high school 
rank or college -entrance examinations) would have predicted (Boytan, 1983). 

A number of studies, including that of Kulik, Kulik, and Schwalb (1983), 
correlate effective performance with program characteristics. They found that 
the most effective programs involve early intervention with underprepared stu- 
dents, sometimes prior to college enrollment. They also found that the longer 
a remedial/developmental education program is in existence, the more likely 
it is to show positive student outcomes. Boylan (1983) found that the more 
comprehensive a remedial/developmental education program is. the more 
likely it is that students will be successful in subsequent college-level work. 

A study by Roueehe, Baker, and Roueche (1984) indicated a high degree 
of correlation between student success and the following characteristics ol . 
remedial/developmental education programs: required entry-level testing, 
mandatory placement in basic skills courses, a limited number oi couiscs 
allowed lor remediation, continuous program evaluation, and an interface 
between basic skills courses and subsequent college-level courses. A later study 
by Ross and Roe (1986) identified two additional characteristics of cflective 
remedial/developmental education programs: a full-time director and a com- 
mitted stall provided with ongoing training. Finally, a study bv Tomlinson 
0 989) identified effective remedial/developmental education programs as 
offering comprehensive support services and being institutionalized within the 
academic mainstream. The latter characteristic is most frequently associated 
with support from the highest administrative levels of the institution. 

Most of these characteristics arc as applicable in todays environment as 
they were during the 1980s when they were identified by theii lespcctise 
authors. However, more recent approaches such as those used at Indian River 
Community College (Florida) and College of Lake County (Illinois) suggest 
that these should be expanded to include characteristics of bridge programs in 
which the remediation of basic skills is integrated into the cutnculum and stu- 
dents benefit from peer support and learn through the application of basic 
skills to real-life situations. 

Policies Common to Effective Remcdial/Dcvclopmenial Education 
Programs. As the previous section indicates, the structure ol remedial/devel- 
opmental education programs is an important factor m their effectiveness 
Equally important to the effectiveness of the program are the institutional poli- 
cies that affect the program's operation. Roueche and Roueche (1993) ic\ic\\ed 
twelve successful community college remedial/developmental education pio- 
granis as well as the current literature and concluded that the following poli- 
cies had a positive ellcct on remedial/developmental education programs: 

• Orientation should be required (or entering students. 

• Late registration should be abolished. 

• Huai enrollment m basic skill ^developmental) and college-level academic 
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courses should be eliminated (see comments below V 

• Working students should be encouraged to reduce academic loads. 

• More comprehensive financial aid c '•'on unities should he provided for 
rcmedial/dcvelopniemal students. 

• Problem-solving and literacy activities should be required in all remedial/ 
developmental courses. 

Tomlinson (, 1 d8dT provided additional recommendations regarding poli- 
cies related to faculty and stall involved in remedial/developmental education 
programs: 

• Involuntary placement ol faculty in remcdial/developmemal education 
should he discouraged. 

• Remcdial/developmental education (acuity should maintain contact with (ac- 
uity who teach college-level courses and also should teach college-level 
courses when possible 

• t ounselors and tutors should be available to students in remedial/develop- 
mental education throughout their program. 

There is recent evidence that dual enrollment in remedial/developmental 
courses and college-level courses does not have a negative impact on all stu- 
dents. l or students who are deficient in only one subject area, enrollment in 
college-level courses in other subject areas should not be detrimental. Boylan 
t ldd(\ p. TP recommended that, particularly for two-year institutions, the 
need lor remediation in one area should mu keep a student from pursuing reg- 
ular courscwork in some other area. One possible exception is the student who 
is deficient in reading, a vital foundational skill. \\ hat seems to be most impor- 
tant lor students who are deficient in only one subject area is to complete the 
required rcmedial/developmental coursework early 1 lowever. lor students who 
have multiple deficiencies, the elimination of dual condiment makes sense. A 
recent study by Adelman (I WO found that students who required three or 
more remedial courses arc at serious risk academically. Additionally, a study 
conducted by the College of Lake C ounty, a public community college in Illi- 
nois. from fall Idd2 through fall Id04 (.described more fully in Chapter Seven 
of this volume', resulted in a recommendation that students who have defi- 
ciencies in two or three bask academic skill areas should he required to locus 
on the remediation ol these deficiencies before beginning college-level cow sc - 
work (Weissman, Silk, and Bulakowski. Id*-)/'. |-\>r these students, the transi- 
tion to college-level courses may need to include bridge courses that emphasize 
both bask academic skills and subject matter. 

Ideally, rcmedial/developmental programs should be a recognized part of 
iiwuutioii-Akadeiniv programming supported with resources adequate to 
ensure that students aie provided with comprehensive suppoit services 
thioughout then programs and possibly beyond Apptopnale tcchnologv 
should he incorporated into the delivery ol rcmedial/developmental nisirik- 
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tion. Institutions should provide committed faculty and staff with ongoing 
training as well as opportunities to interface with college-level faculty and cur- 
ricula. Institutional policies should ensure that all students with developmen- 
tal needs are identified as early as possible and are required to enroll in 
appropriate coursework. Institutional resources should be available as well to 
provide continuous evaluation of remedial/devclopmental programs. 

Current Practice. The reality of remedial/developmental education pro- 
gramming is somewhat less than what the research has identified as ideal. For 
instance, a recent study by the National Center for Education Statistics (USDE, 
1996) indicated that three-fourths of all higher education institutions surveyed 
required students to take rcmcdial/dcvelopmenta! courses, but public two-year 
colleges required remediation less often than private or public four-year insti- 
tutions. A recent survey of Illinois community colleges indicates that place- 
ment testing is mandatory for selected students at all public community 
colleges in the state (Illinois Community College Board, 1997). However, par- 
ticipation in remedial/devclopmental courses is not mandated by all colleges. 
The NCES study indicated that only 2 percent of all higher education institu- 
tions prohibit students from enrolling in college-level courses while enrolled 
in remedial/developmental courses. 

The majority of higher education institutions oiler remedial/develop- 
mental education through traditional academic departments. The Illinois sur- 
vey indicated that 75 percent of the colleges integrate remedial/devclopmental 
education courses in academic departments (Illinois Community College 
Board, 1997). Howevei, remedial/developmental courses in mathematics and 
writing were most likely to be offered in a separate organizational structure, 
and several colleges used a hybrid approach in which, for example, reme- 
dial/developmental math was part of the colleges regular academic department 
and remedial/developmental English communications and reading were pro- 
vided m a separate developmental education unit. Very lew institutions pro- 
vided remedial/developmental education solely through learning centers. 

A consideration for the design of remedial/developmental education in 
the luture is the increasing use ol technology to customize the delivery ol 
instruction to be convenient to the student in terms ol time and location. Edu- 
cators will need to identily the uses for which technology is appropriate in 
the delivery of remedial/developmental courses and revise or develop policies 
accordingly. Boylan suggested that the cost-ellective delivery ol remedial/ 
developmental instruction often involves the creative use ol integrated labs 
and computer-assisted instruction to supplement classroom instruction 0996, 
p. 106). Research regarding the characteristics and learning styles of students, 
as well as documented patterns ol academic performance lor various groups 
ol students, may be helpful. For example, students, particularly adults, with 
identified skill deficiencies m onK one subject area may be ver\ successful m 
computer-assisted courses or in self-paced courses delivered by television or 
the Internet On the other hand, students with multiple deficiencies may need 
to attend classes where they interact with an instructor and are ollered exten- 
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sivc guidance and feedback. Clearly, students exhibit a range of needs in the 
area of rcmedial/developmental instruction for which there is no one-size-fits- 
all solution, including the use of technology. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this chapter has been to examine remedial/developmental 
education within the current community college environment and explore 
various approaches for delivery of rcmedial/developmental programs. There 
is little doubt that substantial numbers of students entering community col- 
leges and other institutions of higher education are not adequately prepared 
to undertake college-level coursework. Some of the major policy questions 
surrounding this situation are at the center of debate within the current polit- 
ical. social, and educational environment. VV/iv should additional tax dollars be 
spent leiiching students skills they are expected to acquire in high school? Is it more 
iOst-eJJective to restful rcmedial/developmental education delivery to community 
colleges? Should the number ol remedial/developmental courses supported by tax 
dollars be restricted? 

Although these questions are legitimate, the reality ol the situation is that 
providing educational access and addressing the needs of students must be 
the driving force behind policy decisions. As long as there are indications that 
students have the potential to be successful m collegiate-level coursework if 
deficiencies are remedied, community colleges have the responsibility to 
respond to these students' needs. The question then becomes, how can the 
college best assist students m overcoming these deficiencies with the current 
environment demanding more accountability and technological facility from 
the institution? 

Colleges must provide an environment that supports student learning 
while at the same time being accountable to the public and the student lor the 
outcomes ol their efforts. Students are asking for educational opportunities that 
are flexible and that will permit them to accomplish their goals as quickly as 
possible. The use of technology along with flexible scheduling can assist in 
providing these opportunities. 0 1 all higher education institutions, commu- 
nity colleges are the most likely to offer rcmedial/developmental education 
courses in the evening, on weekends, and during the summer U 'SDI:, 1 WbV 

Research has identified program characteristics and institutional policies 
dial are associated with effective rcmedial/developmental education program- 
ming. Hie challenge to individual institutions is to blend the ideal with real- 
ity in a way that maximizes student success. The preceding discussion has 
explored possible ways to accomplish this goal. Recognizing the needs of stu- 
dents and developing policies that ensure appropriate levels of intervention for 
giottps id students with diffeient needs is the key to maximizing the effective- 
ness and efficiency ol rcmedial/developmental programs 
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In the presence of internal untl external controversy, the ilecision to 
move from a system of open enrollment to a system of mandatory 
placement is difficult: once the decision is made, implementation 
presents its own difficulties. 



Mandatory Assessment and Placement: 
The View from an English Department 

Dorothy M. Berger 



In ihc fall KW semester, the San Diego Community College District began to 
implement a system of mandatory placement in all English classes at its three 
colleges This means that students who have not met a prerequisite are blocked 
from enrolling m classes. (A prerequisite may be met either by satisfactorily 
completing a lower-level course or by achieving a specilied skill level, which 
is computed by formula from assessment test ores and various detail" ot stu- 
dent academic history! The district is also enlorcing prerequisites in about sev- 
enty other courses, primarily in the sciences and languages, that would lose 
transferability if the prerequisites are not enforced. Subsequent semesters will 
see increasing numbers of courses in which s'udents cannot register without 
having met the prerequisite, including many courses across the curriculum that 
either require or advise students to have reached a specified level m English 
This change maiks the end of a period in which prerequisites appeared m the 
catalogs but wetc treated as advisory only and were not enforced. 

Reactions to this change in policy range from relief to dismay to trepida- 
tion. an indication that although implementation will occur, broad consensus 
does not vet exist. English faculty in particular expect a decline in the number 
of students who disappear before the end of a semester and an increase m the 
quulii\ ot students' work. Many administrators have deep and serious concerns 
about the legal, ethical, and financial ramifications of enforcement, including 
a decline m cniollmenl These differing views are emblematic of a national dis- 
cussion known variously as the access versus success or ‘access versus stall - 
duicK" aiguinent. in whkh a central question iswhcthei students benefit most 
from being free to enroll as they wish or from having the institution lake a pre- 
scriptive role m their progress through the curnculum. When colleges choose 
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a prescriptive role, ihe issue is how to ensure that this intervention does not 
block students from access or create discouraging hurdles after enrollment. 

The San Diego Community College Districts sometimes tortuous five-year 
path hack to mandatory placement reflects some aspects of the access versus 
standards argument that may be typical only of California or only of the San 
Diego Community College District. The philosophical and implememational 
aspects of the access versus standards argument are not unique, however, nor 
is the interplay of the internal and external factors that modulate the discus- 
sion: thus an examination ol one system's response to that nationwide argu- 
ment may illustrate its complexities and homes m a way that is useful to 
individuals and systems on all >ides of the issue. 

The Setting and Some Relevant History 

The Nut Diego Community College District comprises three colleges — City 
College. \1 -a College, and Miramar College — six Continuing education Cen- 
ters t which do not figure m this account k and a central administrative office 
under the direction ol a chancellor. I he district is governed by a locally elected 
Board ol Trustees, and each college has its own president and us own acade- 
mic senate. The colleges enroll about 4 3.300 students, and there are about 
2400 lull- and part-time faculty, rthnically. the district is relatively similar to 
t alilorma community colleges in general 43.8 percent of the student popula- 
tion is white. 1 3.4 percent is Latino. 1 1 .0 percent is African American, 1 2. 1 
percent is Asian'Pactiic Islander. 0.4 percent is Lilipmo. and 1.3 percent is 
American Indian. A eeniial issue is. ol course, how an organization ol this size, 
heterogeneity, and structure comes to consensus on any issue, much icss such 
a sensitive one as mandatory assessment and placement. 

The Previous, Non-Mandatory Placement System. The last ten oi so 
wars haw seen a largely unintended decline m the degree io which course and 
skill-level prerequisites have been enforced, ending in an open system with 
students complete!) free to choose what level oi courses m which to enroll, 
a 'Me exception has been some vocational programs that have continued to he 
strut)) monitored. - flic initial stage of the change was not the lestth ol a philo- 
sophical shill hut rathei a function ol changes in the regulation system. In the 
daw of im person legist i at ion. when a counselors signature was required each 
seniesU i counselors exerted a Luge measure ol control if they wished to Tliev 
could, altei discussion with a student, decide whethei t o enforce or waive a 
piereqtiisite shilling students after the beginning o! .. scmvstct was common 
in Lnglish classes if lac ult\ felt that students had cntolled at an inappropriate 
level I he advent of mail -in registration in 1 087 relaxed ihis.ilieadv somewhat 
p< umts sv -ami as did w oid that a suit no he disc tmsed mote lull)' m a later 
sex iii'ii * had been lik d against tin* t alilotma i ommunilv college svsuuu I he 
account that circulated among the l.uulty was that a charge had been hied 
c laimmg that a ptcrcuuisuc for a freshman composition course was disc Mini 
nalorv. hut the details of the suit were uni death or widely undotsiood 
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Institutions to laculty changed so lhai in the early days ot a semester they 
could onlv recommend that a student enroll in a different course they could 
not insist' The advent ot an electronic telephone registration system in 1994 
and the clear hut somewhat delayed understanding that the district was no 
longer m compliance with changed regulations about prerequisites meant, 
ImalU. that students could enroll as they wished. The telephone registration 
system advised students when they had not met a prerequisite, but it did not 
Mock enrollment. 

The Reaction of English Faculty. Resignation, Irust ration, and despair 
are not traditional subjects ol research or policy writing in higher education. 
Yet these terms characterize the ongoing reactions of English faculty during the 
v-urs m which more and more students enrolled in courses for which they 
were unprepared. The English laculty were generally aware of the access ver- 
sus standards discussion going on nationally, but like many colleagues, their 
primal \ locus was and is the classroom. Few saw the immediate situation as 
part of a larger phenomenon, believing, rather, that local administrators ueie 
uninterested in or unaware ol the daily challenges to academic standaids. Fac- 
ulty also left that instituting mandatory placement in their classes would be 
relattvclv s,mp'e to organize. At the beginning of any semester, n often 
appealed dial only a small handful ol students in a class o! thirty-two were 
likeb to pass the course Even d that impression were exaggerated, under those 
, iRumsiances it was dilheult to plan lectures and assignments knowing that 
the', would be above tor below' die capacity ol many m the class. I he colleges 
have made tutoring and support services increasingly available over the yeais, 
lull when a -indent enrolls significantly above his or her level ol readiness, no 
amount ol lutonng and no amount ol dedication by the laculty can enable dial 
student to master simultaneously the material in the current eout sc and that 
ol two oi mote prerequisite course*. Faculty grumbled that those teaching at 
lowei levels weie juvang students who were unprepared for the next course 
in the sequence — even though all members ol the department were teaching 
,u more than one level and were thus both subject and object ol the complaint. 
InMuuiots m the two levels o! remedial reading and writing courses tound 
,1 km, Masses latgelv pojnilated by students who should have been in English 
a- a sc, ond language UM ' classes but who. m their eagerness to progress, pre- 
Icncd noi to take them EM Mistructors lound that students often skipped the 
two lowest levels ol EM. and enrolled ,imu!iaiieously in two higher-level 
sequential courses Othci students would fail a course at one level but enroll 
nevertheless m the next highest level, tail that, and move on again. 

i a, nit \ were olten m a quandary regarding what final grade to give a stu- 
dv ut who would have been appmjinaiely enrolled in a lower level but wno had 
made significant piogicss over the course ol a semester. I! the student had still 
,i,,t achieved the goals o! the ouusc he or she was enrolled m. a lading grade 
penalized hard work and aeeomplishmeni, but a passing grade maeeuraiely 
signaled the student s level ol competence. Many laculty fell that their ability 
lo i anv out their jirotessional responsibilities had been compromised. In the 
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* acc vv hat appeared to be severely confounded placement, faculty began to 
lose their own sense of standards at each level of the curriculum. Clear evi- 
dence about the loss of consensus on exit standards manifested itself in such 
things as department workshops in which different faculty members would 
grade the same sample student essay variously from a D to a B. The situation 
was particularly troubling to the large numbers of part-time faculty, who feared 
that if thc\ failed large numbers of students or had unusually high attrition 
rates, their jobs would be in jeopardy. 

The phrase dumbing down has entered our common vocabulary, but it 
does not capture the anguish (sometimes resigned cynicism ) of a faculty that 
feels itself forced to participate in a lowering of standards, all the while deerv- 
ing the phenomenon. 

Still, with the exception of an occasional dramatic outburst in college or 
district meetings, discussion of the apparent erosion of standards was largely 
limited to department meetings, hallway conversations, and faculty dining 
morns. and the response was often that faculty have a 1 wavs complained about 
their students or that the evidence was merely anecdotal. Data were onlv 
lecentK produced that confirmed the faculty's assenion that large numbers of 
students ignored prerequisites. 

The Impetus to Mandate Placement. Despite consistent pressure Irom the 
faculty to resume enforcement of prerequisites, the real impetus to do so came 
from a chain of legal and legislative events, enacted in the statewide arena of the 
same access versus standards argument that was occurring locally in the San Diego 
Community, College Distinct. When the California legislature passed the Seymour- 
Camphell Matiiculation Act of 1 dSO, it was seen as an assertion of the advocates 
of • standards" in its requirements lor such things as assessment, educational plans 
filed by students, orientation, and counseling — all designed to move more com- 
munity college students more expeditiously toward their educational goals. A 
response Irom the proponents of "access" followed in 1988. when M ALDER The 
Mexican American l.cgal Defense and Educational Fund, filed suit against the 
chancellor of the California Community Colleges, the statewide Board of C.ovcr- 
nors, and others, claiming that they wore using assessment tests and other aspects 
ol matriculation in a discriminatory fashion to block Hispanic students from 
access to college-level courses. The suit did not go to trial, but the settlement in 
1 ^ far-reaching effects in substantial revisions to the state matriculation 
regulations U age. 1991V | he changes were so complex that the Mate Chancel- 
lor Office prepared a model policy that local community college districts could 
adopt or adapt m confidence of acting within the new regulations. For colleges 
choosing to enforce prerequisites, the major requirements were the following 
i Matriculation Regulations Review Task ! oree. 199}V 

• 1 he governing board must adojit a polk\ on the matter, and students must 
he witleh advised ol its provisions 

• l >nl\ placement tests approved by the State Chancellor's Office may he used, 
and the tests need to he local Iv validated. 
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• Place mom may not be based on a single measure such as a score on a test 
but must be made according to multiple measures, which may not eori elate 
highly with one another. 

• Prerequisites may be set only following a course-bv-course scrutiny of out- 
lines, textbooks, examinations, syllabi, and the like, ending in a clear listing 
of entry and exit skills for each course. 

• Communication or mathematics prerequisites lor courses outside English 
and mathematics departments may not be adopted in a blanket provision 
across the curriculum and, when imposed, must be based on reseat ch that 
shows their applicability to student success in each specific course. 

• Students must be permitted to challenge prerequisites. 

• Determination of a student's having met or not met a prerequisite must be 
made prior to enrollment in a course. 

• Prerequisites must be reviewed regularly, at least once each six years. 

• When precollegiate courses serve as prerequisites, they must be ottered in 
reasonable proportion to the number ot students who need them. 

• There must be a formal agreement by the faculty to teach according to 
approved course outlines, particularly in those aspects ot a course most 
directly related to the prerequisite. 

The intent of these provisions is clear: m an attempt to balance access and 
academic standards, the regulations hold that prerequisites, as potential barri- 
ers to access, should not he capriciously or carelessly set or set permanently 
without review. It students are required to have certain skills or bodies ot 
knowledge belore they may take a particular class, that class should, in tact, 
operate m such a manner that those skills or knowledge are actually needed 
tor success. Vet many in the district tell land may still leeP that these provi- 
sions were unnecessarily burdensome and complex, designed more to dis- 
courage implementation ot prerequisites than to ensure equity. Tor example, 
approximately 1700 course outlines in ninety-eight programs needed to be 
mdividuallv scrutinized, and that process needed to be documented and mack 
available lor inspection. An additional requirement was that the results tor each 
course had to he approved, prior to catalog printing deadlines, m sepaiate 
actions b\ three separate curriculum committees. I his presented a daunting 
organizational challenge in a district this size Manx laculiy fell the process to 
he an unwarranted intrusion into professional judgment. 1 lie ability to tcad 
and write at the college level belore taking, say. a history or philosophx course 
seemed so sell-evident that the requirement to do research to demonstrate the 
connection was shocking Nevertheless, the process was begun. 

The Process 

Ovet a period ot several years, various ad hoc committees were lormed. dis- 
solved. and reconstituted, the Board ol trustees adopted a policy on prereq- 
uisites. stall horn the Research and Planning! ‘(lice worked with English and 
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math department chairs to validate the placement tests and choose multiple 
measures, a committee wrote a challenge procedure, and a scrutiny proce- 
dure was established that held each academic dean responsible for calling 
together faculty in like disciplines from each of the three colleges to decide 
whether to keep, alter, or eliminate prerequisites and to write specific exit 
skills for each course. There were arguments about the meaning of research 
reports, For example, if a correlation study indicated no relationship between 
reading or writing ability and success in, say, a political science class, did that 
mean that English skills were irrelevant or that standards had been seriously 
compiomiscd? Curriculum committees went into overtime operation, .sur- 
rounded by mountains of paper since the scrutiny packet for each course was 
at least ten pages long. At one point, in 1 W>, because the English and math- 
ematics departments had completed the process first and were eager, agree- 
ment was reached that prerequisites lor those two departments would be 
enforced on a pilot basis the next fall. At the last minute, however, imple- 
mentation was postponed lor a year as the implications of enforcement 
became clearer and district and college leadership voiced concern that prepa- 
ration was insufficient. 

Outing that year, it became apparent that although an enormous amount 
of time and energy had already been expended on the practical preparations 
lor mandated placement, the district had had insufficiently broad discussions 
on the philosophical aspects of the matter and commitment to implementa- 
tion was uncertain. It is true that the trustees had adopted a policy. and there 
had been periodic reports on progress, but it may be that the intense activity 
and the periodic nature ol the icporting had somehow masked the failure to 
ascertain whether consensus existed. It may also be that as the practical con- 
sequences of mandating placement became apparent, anxiety about how far- 
reaching those consequences would be triggered new questioning about the 
philosophical basis of the entire undertaking. 

Additional External Factors. Also during that year, a second major 
external factor became apparent. In 1Q88 the California legislature approved 
icgulations designed to significantly increase the role ol academic senates m 
the community colleges I he concept ol shared governance requires that 
boards ol t. . sices consult collogially with the academic senates on a broad 
spectrum ol issues outside the scope ol collective bargaining. This concept has 
had a troubled history in California (Trombley, DH)7). However, the San Diego 
Community C ollege District has made serious elfons to implement the provi- 
sions of shared governance, although a lull understanding has not come 
quickly, either to the (acuity or the admmistiaiion. Nevertheless, timing the 
past year new ways ol interaction between the (acuity senates and district 
administration were emerging. 1 hough there has not been a sharp, district wide 
faculty administration split on the ivato of allotting picrequisites. m discus- 
sions between the district administrators and the senate presidents, the voice 
ol the laculty was strengthened and supported by the existence ol district pol- 
icy that nu llities "standards or policies regarding student preparation and sue- 
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ccs ," among the topics on which the "Board shall . . rely primarily upon the 
advice and judgment of the Senates" (San Diego Commumty College District. 

ldQ2, pp. 1-2V . . 

A third external factor has been the role ol the four-year colleges and 
universities to which community college students transfer. During the years 
when prerequisites were not being enforced, faculty had frequently voiced 
their fear that courses would lose transferability, but irom the perspective 
of the faculty, the receiving transfer institutions were largely— and cun- 
ouslv — silent. It appeared that so long as prerequisites remained m die cat- 
alogs. irrespective of whether they were being enforced, iranslcrability 
would remain. Various contradictory and ambiguous signals arrived Irom 
tune to time, and the universities seemed indecisive. Very late m the final 
vear of planning and discussion, when the issue of which, il any. prerequi- 
sites would be enforced, a dramatic, unequivocal communication from the 
Dniversitv of California settled the matter: Transfer and articulation agree- 
ments that included prerequisites would be invalidated il the community 
colleges did noi enforce them tL Randolph, office communication. Fen. 2 / 
igqy) a major, almost instantaneous shift occurred in the districts stance. 
Although mam- still obiccted to or feared rigorous enforcement loss o 
transfer was obviously unthinkable and accommodation to a new reality had 

to be accepted. . . „ 

Thus the situation had come lull circle. An external legal challenge to 

enforced prerequisites had resulted first in a cessation ol enforcement, then 
in major introspection by the faculty and stall ol the district; and a tenta- 
tive, reluctant, sometimes wavering movement back toward strictly enforced 
prerequisites— long desired by many in the ranks of the faculty— became a 
neccssitv m order to maintain transferability. The initial claim of unlawful dis- 
crimination bv virtue ol limitations on access (the MALDFJ suiO has resulted, 
ironically, in much lighter talbeit be'ler thought-out^ control ol students 
progress through the curriculum. 

The Practical Implications of Enforcing Prerequisites. Reaching me 
decision to enforce prerequisites was such a lime- and energy-consuming 
process that both district and college personnel were somewhat slow to real- 
ize the extent ol the practical and financial arrangements that would be nec- 
essary as a result, and a svstem already operating under high pressure moved 
,mo a limber level ol anxtetv. One such practical implication was the rcaltza- 
unn thal^since about 1 3 percent ol the students enter as transfers Irom other 
institutions, thev need to submit their transcripts prior to enrollment tl they 
have met various prerequisites elsewhere t.urrenl stalling in the I- valuations 
Olhces i- however, not large enough to prevent massive bottlenecks. Stall m 
p (H . T^ung t Ml ices will also have to lie im teased to handle dramatic increases 
m placement testing I he challenge pmeedure leleis all challenges to the 
depart nieni s. hut the hulk of challenges will occur during slimmer and win- 
ter breaks when faculty arc not on duty, significant leallocalion of funds will 

he needed 
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A \cr\ serious implication of enforcement of prerequisites will he the 
shift in the balance of sections of transfer and remedial courses in the Eng- 
lish department and the probable need for an increased number of sections. 
Everyone knew that the balance would shift, but the magnitude of the shift 
(though not completely clear at the lime of this writing) is startling. Based 
on test results, projections are that the number of sections of remedial read- 
ing and writing could increase by a factor of three. Because students have 
chosen, in increasing numbers over the years, to bypass these lowest levels 
of classes, few among the current faculty have sufficient experience and train- 
ing in the characteristics of developmental students and the specific tech- 
niques of teaching them. Retraining or at least resensitization to issues of 
remediation has become a necessity because these students will no longer be 
dispersed throughout other courses. And, of course, the issue of increasing 
English offerings has become an internal political issue, other departments 
fearing that the increase will come at their expense. There is talk— only 
partly in jest— of the growing imperialism of the English departments. But 
an overriding concern is the requirement in state regulations that when pre- 
tian.sfer courses are designated as prerequisites, they must be readily avail- 
able, the issue again being not to limit access. Predicting how to schedule for 
the litst semester with enforced prerequisites is proving to be extremely dif- 
ficult. Will new students reaction be to delay taking English, to enroll in 
higher numbers, or to flock to colleges m nearby districts where prerequi- 
sites are not being enforced? And what plans can be made for making possi- 
bly large changes at the opening of the semester if the best predictions turn 
out to he seriously incorrect? At the time ol this writing, all of these issues 
are still being resolved 

Potential Outcomes 

It is. of course, too early to know if this process will have the intended out- 
come: increased rates of student success without reduced access to the colleges. 
And it is clear that many aspects ol the process were less than satisfactory. It is 
difficult, however, to move quickly in a straight line through a field so charged 
with uncertainties and conflicts Great care needs to be taken when the lives 
ol so many students are to he affected. But some important benefits are already 
clear Instructional research has increased, as has the faculty's ability to inter- 
pret it. Interaction among colleague** m the district's three colleges and admin- 
istiatne headquarters has increased, in some instances dramatically. There is 
also increased interaction with the stalls of nearby and not so nearby transfer 
institutions and community colleges Most important is the experience ol 
hioad. honest wrestling with ideas lying at the heart ol what we do. ideas that 
ate often suhoidmatcd to the dailmess of teaching and administration. 1 he 
adherents ol "access and the adherents of standards' now look and feel less 
like armed camps and more like people with differences that thev know can 
be resolved 
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This chapter describes an interventionist system implemented by a 
large suburban community college to respond to underprepared 
students. Rather than ignoring the problems 0 / under prepared students 
and relegating them to second-class status, the college worked at 
connecting and supporting all students equally to demonstrate that 
intrusive and interventionist policies need not be punitive. 



Structured Versus Laissez-Faire Open 
Access: Implementation of a 
Proactive Strategy 

Richard Fontc 



Many strategics have been attempted at community colleges to assist students 
to achieve their educational objectives. However, with an increasing number 
of entering community college students underprepared for college-level acad- 
emic work, developmental education has become a critical element of most 
approaches. Community colleges have developed student success systems for 
an increasingly at-risk student body that combine student service retention 
programs with developmental education. 

A major variation among colleges is the degree to which efforts are 
mandatory and universally applied. Some dilferences may stem Irom resource 
availability, but more frequently they derive from conflicting philosophical out- 
looks. Any review of the issues that impact on policy for developmental edu- 
cation must first begin, therefore, with a discussion of the open access 
enrollment principle intrinsic to the mission of community colleges. 

The Open Access Debate 

Community colleges that maintain that an "open door" requires unlimited 
access t o all courses, and even a right to fail, oppose mandatory student suc- 
cess strategies f Richardson, U)88, p. 28; Roueche and Roucche, l <-)<-) 4, p. (A. 
I he viewpoint, which rejects restrictions limiting course-taking access, might 
well be c alled laissec-fane open auc\s. Yitlually all developmental education 
strategies under this orientation arc voluntary and nondirective. Implementa- 
tion ol programs aimed at enhancing student academic achievement in college, 
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including developmental education, are dependent on the students accepting 
advice from an empathetic counselor or professional. 

The contrasting perspective, which relies on a caring but intrusive system of 
facilitating student achievement (Lopez, Yanez, Clayton, and Thompson, 1988), 
may be designated “structured open access." Strategics under this view utilize 
mandatory policies and proactive, interventionist practices for developmental edu- 
cation and other student services. Student academic achievement and retention 
in college arc thought to be enhanced through consistent and universal applica- 
tion of concepts that have demonstrated clear success at many other colleges. 
Advocates argue that this position is the more effective approach to maximizing 
student educational goal accomplishment (Roueche and Roueche, 1993, 1994). 

Student success programs can be classified by both their characteristics 
and their purposes. A four-category typology suggested by P. Beatty-Guenter 
0994) has divided efforts that connect, support, sort, or transform students. 
A review of the tactics under each of these classifications reveals that many can 
be applied either under a structured or laissez-faire open access orientation. 

Developmental education, obviously, falls under the transforming category; 
and is usually delivered in an environment that includes other strategies for 
helping students succeed in college. Connecting retention activities, such as orga- 
nized student activities that help students get to know others on campus, are 
clearly voluntary, although advising programs and new student orientation pro- 
grams can be cither required or optional. Whereas most of the supporting reten- 
tion strategies, such as child care, are non intrusive, financial aid can involve 
directive academic performance standards for continued student eligibility. 

The strategies of sorting by an academic standard and transformation of 
academic ability stimulate a great deal of ideological discussion. Sorting tac- 
tics, including assessing students at entry, using prerequisites, and monitoring 
academic progress, can be administered in an environment that leads to either 
voluntary recommendations to students or compulsory requirements. Like- 
wise. transforming approaches, including developmental education and tutor- 
ing. can be either voluntary or obligatory programs. 

Mandatory sorting and transforming activities lead to differential treatment 
of designated students based on academic criteria. These approaches, in partic- 
ular. raise the question of student tracking and the class replication critique 
advanced by Karabel (1972) and others. Are students who score lower on entry 
assessment tracked into developmental education and then channeled into occu- 
pational rather than baccalaureate programs? Is it the case that “counselors and 
administrators enroll students in occupational courses that do not require basic 
skills proficiency" (Kingan and Alfred, 1993, p. 7)? Of course, such "cooling out 
advising could be undertaken within a voluntary or permissive context, but it 
becomes a very serious issue in a mandatory and structured environment 



The Structured Open Access Model 

The st mu final open iiarss philosophy answers the class replication critics by 
applying its principles to all programs, both transfer baccalaureate and career 
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occupational. Advocates of access with standards and structure, such as 
Richardson (1988), Eaton (1988), and Cohen and Drawer (1987), maintain 
that the defining characteristic of college-level study at any communii) college 
demands that the academic standard of college-level work be applied to both 
translcr and career students. 

Research has demonstrated that the most effective student success plans 
involve a blend of strategies (Bcatty-Guenter. 1994). The philosophy of adding 
structure while preserving access, labeled here structured open access, suggests 
the systematic use of academic standards linked with additional approaches to 
assist students to reach their educational objectives. Supporters maintain that 
designs combining mandatory sorting by academic criteria with directive, 
interventionist tactics of transforming, supporting, or connecting students 
actually increase rather than limit student achievement. 

The structured open access perspective has been applied at many com- 
munity colleges in varying degrees. In lad, the pure laissez-faire open access 
institution may now be virtually nonexistent. Therefore, mod community col- 
leges can probably be placed on a continuum between these two approaches 
in their student success practices. Colleges that have lew exemptions from a 
universal policv lor all students would tend towaid the stiuctuied open access 
model, and schools with many exceptions or only limited application of 
mandatory prescriptions would be more laissez-laire. 

Implementation of the Structured Open Access Model 

A college wishing to operate under structured open access principles must 
adopt a set ol intrusive and proactive policies. South Suburban College, a com- 
munity college in Illinois with a large number oi underprepared students along 
with a significant minority student population, adopted this model in the curb 
|990s following a very thorough review of the literature of retention and stu- 
dent success strategies, in fact, each of the fourteen campus policies outlined 
below were adapted from approaches utilized at other colleges. I hey represent 
a very comprehensive set of strategies that any other college seeking to adopt 
a structured open access philosophy may wish to review. 

South Suburban College utilized mandatoiy strategies involving sorting 
and transforming students and also mandatory connecting anti suppoiting 
approaches. The college depended on an empowered counseling staff to make 
decisions under a system of standards. Although departures from the policies 
were possible with counselor approval, the collegew ide adoption ol an intru- 
sive philosophv made such exceptions to mandatory interventions will delib- 
erated and unusual. 

Sorting and Transforming Policies. 1 he placement testing and devel- 
opmental education policies at the college were designed it' he mandatoiy. pie- 
si npuve, and comprehensive. Previous procedures had had a limited impact 
on only a small segment ol the total student enrollment L'nder the compre- 
hensive design, up-front assessment could not he avoided hy certificate and 
degree seekers, whether lull- or part-time. The stiategy was implemented 
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through an effective computer system that supported mandatory course 
sequencing. The key principle was that developmental coursework. especially 
reading and writing, should occur as soon as the student begins college course- 
work. Moreover, the policy established the primary place of reading within the 
developmental education sequence. 

Policy 1: Mandatory placement testing is required for all degree-seeking stu- 
dents. The college required the ACT ASSET placement test of all certificate- or 
degree-seeking students prior to registration in any course at the college. Even 
the self-identified group of students who indicated they were only taking a few 
courses were required to take the placement test if they attempted to register 
lor a seventh hour. In effect, such students were presumed to have moved 
toward a definitive educational objective and were beyond an experimenting 
stage. Moreover, because of the commitment to mandatory placement testing 
prior to registration. Touch-tone telephone registration was restricted to those 
not requiring a placement test or other counselor intervention. 

1 he registration application und also the phone registration script) used 
for each registration required students to indicate their degree or certificate 
intentions or "course-taking only" status. This datum directed the computer 
to block enrollment for any student who had not taken the placement test. 

The strategy of mandatory and universal test taking was aimed at having 
students discover early their own barriers to successful achievement of educa- 
tional goals. The policy is based on the principle that students will be more 
successful in college if they address remediation on entry to the college. Many 
other designs have failed to recognize that some students without declared 
degree intentions have nonetheless devised an informal plan by the time they 
lake their third course. If the college does not have automatic intervention pro- 
cedures, such students could fall well behind before a test-taking policy could 
identify an educational problem. 

Policy 2: A supplemental writing sample test is required for students who score 
within specific "decision zones" on (he entrance writing test. A writing sample eval- 
uated by English department faculty supplemented the ASSET English assess- 
ment for students whose scores fell within the range between developmental 
English and college-level English. A writing sample was also employed for 
those individuals who scored at the lowest developmental level of reading but 
who, somewhat surprisingly, had placed into college English. The writing sam- 
ple supplement strengthened the overall initial assessment. The use of a sec- 
ond evaluation for borderline students increased reliability without excessively 
increasing costs and numbers assessed. This addition protected the college 
against the criticism of using a single standard when mandator) policies with 
high consequences were being applied. 

Polu v .?• High school transcripts are required of all degree-seeking students. 
I’mpei placement, especially m math and English, was enhanced with critical 
information provided through high school transcripts The transcript request 
became part of the total application and admissions process. Walk-in registra- 
tion enrollees were also asked to sign a transcript request form as part of the 
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registration process. All available transcripts were used during the mandatory 
orientation or course-planning session following placement testing. Transcript 
analysis of all entering degree-seeking students was also necessary to deter- 
mine whether they were to be admitted under full or provisional admissions 
status under new Illinois college admissions standards. Provisionally admitted 
students were informed of their course deficiencies and were advised of appro- 
priate class selections needed to eliminate provisional status. The use of tran- 
scripts represented an appraisal beyond standardized testing that strengthened 
the case for mandatory decision making by providing supplemental informa- 
tion for borderline situations. This information provided counselors with data 
to make well-deliberated decisions and a basis for exceptions to the general 
policy. 

policy 4: Developmental courses are mandatory beginning with the students 
first semester. A developmental sequence was established that required a stu- 
dent to take at least one developmental course each semester until the student 
completed any required non-college-level developmental course work. The stu- 
dent was required to take reading belore any other developmental coursework 
and writing before math. Obviously no college-level math or English course 
could be taken until a student had completed developmental work in these 
areas. The registration system would not allow an enrollment transaction to be 
completed unless a developmental course was part of the enrollment transac- 
tion. Although counselors were empowered to make exceptions, especially for 
math in programs not heavily dependent on math competency, the oveiall 
thrust was to move students through developmental coursework early in then 
college career. 

Policy 5: Curly completion oj the developmental reading sequence is mandated 
and considered essential forjutuic college success. If a student placed into devel- 
opmental reading in either of two groupings — level 1 , or sixth- and seventh- 
grade reading levels, and level 2, or eighth- and ninth-grade reading 
levels — the student had to take developmental reading during that first semes- 
ter. Students who tested below the sixth-grade reading level (the federal “abil- 
ity to benefit" standard^ were restricted to taking an intensive reading course 
offered through the colleges noncredit adult education division. 

Reading classes offered at level 2 had a discipline emphasis (for example, 
health and science rcadingsV More difficult to develop and offer, specialized 
level 2 reading courses provided a stronger link to college-level coursework than 
generic reading courses Moreover, because under the policy the dexelopmen- 
tal student had to complete the developmental reading sequence, the higher- 
level reading courses needed to demonstrate linkage to college coursework. 

This policy endorsed the principle that an adequate reading level is the 
critical element in classroom su cess Because most college textbooks are wiit- 
ten at a minimum tenth-grade reading level, students reading below that level 
experience dilliculiy comprehending critical material in any college course. In 
a proactive environment, mandatory developmental reading courses have 
become the fundamental building blocks of developmental programs. 
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Policy (x Developmental students with significant pre-collegiate course work 
icifuirements are considered at-risk students and have hath course and credit load 
restrictions. Any student who tested both at the developmental reading and 
developmental English level was limited to taking ten credit hours, which had 
to include developmental reading. Associate in arts or associate in science 
degree transfer students were also ret' 'ired to take a one-credit college success 
course. Any student placing in developmental reading at the first level (less 
than eighth-grade reading) was further restricted in course selection to a short 
list ol non-reading-intensive classes and limited to ten credit hours. For those 
students identified at the very lowest levels of reading (below the sixth grade), 
dual enrollment in college credit and developmental classes was blocked by 
the computer registration system. Full concurrent registration in credit classes 
was permitted only lor those at the highest lew I of developmental reading. The 
college counselors were responsible lor implementing this policy and working 
closely with students who were most at risk. 

This clear example of a proactive policy thoroughly rejected the right to 
lail principle, which would have allowed at-risk, low-read mg-levcl students to 
take heavy course loads or reading-intensive courscwork. 

Connecting and Supporting Policies. The early-warning and academic 
progress information systems communicated with students both early and fre- 
quently throughout their academic careers. College services were activated to 
assist those experiencing academic dilliculty as early as practical in their 
careers, lhe objective was to provide a comprehensive and mandatory set of 
connecting and supportive retention and academic support programs for at- 
risk students. The policies and programs aimed at tracking student academic 
progress were joint-loaded (that is, begun early in a students college career^ and 
have been especially significant for students enrolled in developmental course- 
work. The I rout-loading principle was extended to recognize that students 
need feedback on academic progress during a semester as well as after a semes- 
ter. An additional connecting concept loeused on student intent and the 
mandaiorx creation ol a formal educational plan for all students at the begin- 
ning ol their college careers, including those requiring developmental educa- 
tion 

Pol it v Ihcuiademi , alen and mteixention system mustouui at the start of 

e\et\ student's auidcmU iaieei to equal ice serenes to hoth full- and pan-time stu- 
dents. I he colleges policy ol academic warning, the lirst level ol the academic 
alert and intervention system, was changed so that it began at the seventh 
credit hour I he policy recognized that part-time students, carrying substan- 
tial loads, had m the past not received sufficient institutional attention. This 
included many students who were enrolled m developmental classes. I’nder 
past policies, which initialed eflorts only after twelve credit hours, part-time 
students might not receive college letention semces until their third 01 fourth 
semester The seventh- hour policy has tended to equalize services to part- 
timers. who in the past mas have been more hkcK to drop out prior to receiv- 
ing intervention services W hereas full-timers siill received services at the same 
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time as under previous policies, the part-timer earn ing a load ol three courses 
was now intercepted after the lirst semester. Because a part-timer frequently 
has many other outside responsibilities, such as a full-time job, the earlier 
intervention strategy and mandatory counseling and advising services could 
be critical to continued retention for such students. 

This policy became pivotal as the college moved toward front-loaded poli- 
cies on developmental education. The twellth-hour trigger was a historical ves- 
tige that assumed that students were predominately full-time. The seventh-hour 
trigger is realistic for community college students who oltcn come underpre- 
pared lor college-level work and need to enroll early in developmental course- 
work. 

Policy 8: Student's on academic warning or probation status are required to 
develop an action plan to iniprew their academic standing. Students placed on 
either academic warning or academic probation were sent letters explaining 
their status and requirements for registering for an additional semester. The 
students were required to see a counselor prior to further registration and to 
develop a co-signed t student and counselor^ action plan aimed at returning 
the student to good academic standing. Such students could not use Touch- 
tone registration because ol the required counselor intervention. < ounselors 
were given the authority to require specific transforming actions as a condition 
of continued registration, including tutoring, work study workshops, follow- 
up counseling sessions, and specific developmental courses. I he action plan 
requirements were recorded in the computer system. 

This policy, along with policy h. depended on an empowered counseling 
staff. Rather than limiting counselors, structured access policies required inter- 
vention by counselors, enhanced their professionalism, and targeted student 
success efforts. Counselors have found involvement rewarding because ol the 
clearer >\ stems of tracking at-i tsk students and the feedback of their prescrip- 
tive recommendations. 

Poll cv C Guose-f'Uid c rcdif how limits me " ptesumptive recommendations" 
within each iiifinn plan. Load limits were placed on students who were on aca- 
demic warning or academic probation The action plan prescriptions were con- 
sidered maxi mums unless waived by a counselor 1 he load limits varied, based 
on the previous semesters CPA and the students academic standing. A student 
m serious academic difficulty, however, could have his or her credit load lim- 
ited to as lew a. Uutr credits, or one course, as a condition for continued enroll- 
ment. I he polk v of a sliding scale of load limits was developed through 
consultation with the counseling staff and an analysis ol student data. I he scale 
parameters and strategy have been regularly reviewed and discussed by coun- 
seling lacultv. Although this policy was not well received by some students, 
implementation of this procedure demonstrated that the college values reten- 
tion and student success. i.uhei than a revolving door 

I his pul ic\ impacts alt students ami would therefore affect developmen- 
tal students, too. who had not been initially subject to the at risk limits based 
on their initial assessment testilts However, the pohe; should be considered 
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a lirst line ol defense for a developmental student encountering difficulties after 
the first semester. 

Policy 10: The college provides each student with a mid-term grade progress 
teport. Mid-term grade reports provided students with their direct academic 
standing for each course in which they were enrolled. Summaries of mid-term 
reports for tracked, at-risk students' cohorts (including developmental stu- 
dents^ were provided to counselors. Mid-term grade reports were used to trig- 
ger a number of interventions. 

Students whose mid-term projected GPA would place them at some level 
of academic warning or probation the next semester were required to see a 
counselor to plan the next term. Such students could not access the early reg- 
istration system without counselor assistance. In addition, course load restric- 
tions applicable to a student based on the projected GPA were triggered in the 
computer for early registration. 

1 he college had always maintained a mid-term grading system. The new 
policy used the data to improve tracking ol at-risk students, both develop- 
mental and nondevciopmemal. The linkage to the registration system allowed 
proactive intervention lor students who were experiencing difficulty in a cur- 
rent semester In the past, such students would have registered early without 
linkage to the student success policies. 

Pul ii\ 1 1: Mailers detailing m ademu progress are sent out to all students at the 
foitilh week of each semester. Pour-week mailers were generated in conjunction 
uuh a computerized attendance report. Each faculty member selected from a 
menu ol ten messages ranging from praise lor students doing well to notifica- 
tions ol satisfactory or unsatisfactory progress. The system provided computer- 
generated letters to the homes of students early in the term, and faculty 
participation was as easy as completing the Scantron form. 

I his policy, applicable to developmental as well as nondevelopmental stu- 
dents. should be consideted an example of a connecting activity initiated by 
laculty Although (acuity were not required to participate m the mailing sys- 
tem. a high percentage participated because it \\«.»s linked lo the mandatory 
stale reimbursement attendance veriheation report. 

Pi’/ii \ 12. A degiee-audit system details status and advising information to stu- 
dents pi ioi to each subsequent registration. A computer-generated report that 
advised students on course selection based on their program or educational 
objective was mailed to students prior to early registration. The degree-audit 
svMem aKo advised developmental students about the next required develop- 
mental course. I he degree-audit system was accessed through kiosks on cam- 
pi^ I he system data could be used by a student for sell-advising and by 
counselors working directly with a student, hot at-risk developmental stu- 
dents. the degree-audit system was a proactive but connecting activity that 
assisted students tn ellcciively plan their schedules lo achieve their educational 
objectives 

1 he degree-audit system originally focused on specific career associate in 
applied science degree program requirements and only very general transfer 
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degree program requirements, but it was adapted to provide specific transfer 
information by specific universities. Potential luture enhancements will pro- 
vide computer-generated information based on specific upper-division major 
requirements. For developmental students with transfer objectives, the degree- 
audit system provides essential advising information connecting the students 
to their ultimate educational objectives. 

Policy M; Early identification of the student's educational objective, including 
the target university for transfer students, is required for all students. All students, 
both developmental and nondevelopmental, must indicate at each registration 
their educational intention on the registration form. Student intention identi- 
fication also became a mandatory element of phone registration. Intention dec- 
larations were updated at each registration. Students were required to identify 
the specific university to which they intended to transfer, and not just indicate 
a generic “transfer ink si." 

Following placement testing, students were scheduled to attend a two and 
one-hall hour orientation, which included verification and explanation of edu- 
cational objectives such as transfer or immediate job preparation. 

The educational intention declaration is considered a reinforcing and con- 
necting student success strategy. A specific target involving a named university 
or a specific job can help motivate students who require developmental edu- 
cation. 

Policy H: All associate in aits or associate in science transfer students orasso- 
iiate in applied science students indicating an intention to (ransfei are required to 
develop a Transfer Master Academic Plan. All full-time students intending to 
transfer, both developmental and nondevelopmental. were required to take a 
one-credit student success course that developed a Master Academic Plan. I he 
Transfer Master Academic Plan detailed the transfer course curricula a student 
should follow that fulfilled both the colleges general education requirements 
and those of the intended transfer university. The student signed the plan, 
which was the basis of the colleges transfer guarantee. All part-time students 
who intended to transfer were also required to develop a Master Academic Plan 
transfer strategy after completing twelve hours. 

Conclusion 

The South Suburban College experience demonstrated that it was possible to 
implement a structured open access system based cm the proactive and inter- 
ventionist philosophies suggested in the retention and student success litera- 
ture. The system was applicable to all students, including those requiring 
developmental education. Rather than creating second-class status for devel- 
opmental and at-risk students, the policies were aimed at connecting and sup- 
porting all students equally in the pursuit of their educational objectives. I he 
policies of sorting and transforming students carried out within a supportive 
and caring environment demonstrated that intrusive and interventionist pro- 
cedures need not be punitive. On the contrary such student success strategies 
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arc in the finest traditions of community colleges providing genuine access to 
students and supporting students in a positive fashion to reach their individ- 
ual educational goals. 
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When Portland Community College was hit with a burgeoning 
cnro.lment oj non-native tinglish speakers, college staff had to decide 
whether to increase course sections to accommodate twice as many 
students as thev currently served, or to curtail enrollment and bcttei 
serve those students who gained admission. This chapter discusses 
issues involved in the c(uality/c{uantity dilemma of providing 
remedial/developmental English-as-a-second-language programs. 



Quality Versus Quantity in the 
Delivery of Developmental Programs 
for ESL Students 
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In the NbOs community colleges struggled to meet the needs of large num- 
bers of underprepared, first-generation college students. In successfully meet- 
ing that challenge, community colleges earned their reputation lor providing 
open-door access to postsecondarv education for diverse, nontraditional stu- 
dents Over the years, the diversity of students has continued to increase, C.om- 
numity colleges are now the schools of choice for homemakers returning to 
school laid -oil workers retraining for a new career, senior high school students 
getting a jump-start on college, retirees pursuing leisure education, mid-career 
workers upgrading their skills, and. increasingly, new immigrants and refugees 
learning English It is this last group ol students, those with limited English 
skills, that will likely challenge community colleges most m the coming 
decades, taken together, students with limited English skills provide greater 
diversm of student backgrounds, needs, and goals than any previous gioup 
the community college has educated. Their numbers are growing steadily W 'll 
community colleges meet this new challenge* 

The New Demand for English as a Second Language 

Immigration to the Tinted States ts approaching an all-turn. high. Alkn and 
Turner 1 10887 ute Immigration and Natutahzation service data showing t ut 
legal immigration averaged 570.000 people a year during the N80s— a rale 
to percent higher than the average loi the 1070s. l egislation enacted m 1000 
will permit immigration to exceed seven hundred thousand annualh through- 
out the iOOOstl lhs. IOO-7, p 2r0 Although as percentages ol the total l S. 
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population these numbers lack the impact of the peak immigration decade of 
1900-1910, they are nonetheless substantial. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, immigration during the decade of the 1980s accounted for one- 
quarter to one-third of the nations population growth (.Allen and Turner, 1988, 
p. 23). R) the year 2000, more than 40 million Americans will be non-native 
spcakeis of English . . . land ] almost one-quarter of the new workers in the 
L.S. labor force will be immigrants (Thomas, Bird, and Grover, 1992; in 
Tichenor, 1994, p. 57). Many of these new immigrants will need English lan- 
guage instruction, as well as postsecondary academic and vocational training, 
to prepare them for productive work and active citizenship in our society. Arc 
community colleges aware of this growing challenge? 

In many cases they arc not. Because the relatively sudden increase in 
immigration has caught community colleges by surprise, many have been slow 
to update either their thinking about English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
instruction or their programs for providing it. Historically, ESL instruction was 
prodded by volunteers, often through churches and civic organizations, to 
enable immigrants to work and participate in community life. The volunteer 
teachers were not professionally trained; indeed, there was no professional 
English as a second language discipline. As non- and limited-English- 
speaking students came to community colleges, programs were set up hastily 
in various departments of the college! such as English, foreign language, and 
adult basic education. 1 he location ol the ESL program within the college was 
often detei mined by the most viable funding source available, rather than 
through a strictly disciplinary rationale. Some colleges set up several different 
i;sL programs, with different goals, in different departments. The results were 
as uneven as the programs. Until fairly recently, there were sufficient numbers 
of low-skilled, family- wage jobs in the United Stales; those who lacked Eng- 
lish proficiency and education could still support their families. 

Conditions have changed, of course, for both the immigrants and Amer- 
ican business U.S. companies now believe that they need highly skilled work- 
eis to compete in the global economy. Yet "corporate managers often find 
themselves relying on functionally illiterate and innumerate workers” cDrinanc, 
quoted in Tichenor, 1994, p. 57). Numerous national reports note that U.S. 
family-wage jobs will increasingly require oral language proficiency, literacy, 
and numeracy, as well as some postsecondary vocational-technical training. 

Most community colleges haw yet to rethink how these changing needs 
will be addressed for their growing numbers of ESL students. Instead, as the 
number of immigrants rises, community co' 1 ges are concerned that the need 
ha ESI. instiuction and other remediation will overwhelm their primary com- 
mitment to lower-division collegiate and vocational-technical degree and ccr- 
ulicaie programs, f urther, community colleges face pressure from declining 
Mate revenues and eroding public trust m all levels of education. According to 
C tury f .non, president of Maricopa Community College in Mesa, Arizona, com- 
munit) colleges cvciywhcre are expected to do more with less (personal com- 
munication. December lb, 199b) These pressures make it difficult for 
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community college leaders to address ESL afresh. Meanwhile, the delivery of 
ESL instruction in community colleges is not neat, but slides around the cur- 
riculum from college to college and even within an institution” (Ignash, 1995, 
p. 18). Many ESL students continue to be taught by nonprofessionals, even 
through ESL has become a growing international professional discipline over 
the past thirty years. Further, the frequent organizational isolation of ESL fac- 
ulty and students from the mainstream of the college and its sen ices acts as a 
barrier to ESL students seeking to matriculate into the college credit and 
vocational-technical programs they need. 

Some community colleges are beginning to meet the challenge. As they 
become aware of the new demographics and their economic, social, and polit- 
ical implications, educational leaders are reconsidering the delivery of their 
ESL programs. In cities with large immigrant populations, the chief dilemma 
is that of “quantity or quality." Community colleges must decide whether to 
serve increasing numbers of ESL students in traditional ESL programs with 
large classes taught by part-time instructors and volunteers, often isolated from 
the rest of the college— or to locus instead on improving the quality of their 
ESL programs and support services to encourage limited-English-speaking 
students to complete their ESL study and matriculate into academic and 
vocational-technical programs within the college. This single question, whether 
to emphasize quantity or quality in ESL instruction, can be the basis of a thor- 
ough review and restructuring of community college ESL instruction. 

The Dilemma at Portland Community College: 

Balancing Demand with Quality 

Portland Community College, in Portland, Oregon, has been grappling with 
that very question. As is often the case, a crisis precipitated the programs 
reevaluation. From 1986 to 1991 , the increasing numbers of ESL students in 
the adult education ESL program were served in traditional fashion, with large 
classes predominantly taught by part-time faculty. The school received gener- 
ous funding under the amnesty provision of the federal Immigration Reform 
and Control Act of 1986. In the spring of 1991. however, Portland Commu- 
nity College lost its amnesty funds. 

The ESI. department acquired its first department chair in June of that 
year. Her first ma|or assignment was to cut the program from nearly sixty class 
sections to twentv-six and to lay off an equal number of pail -time ESL instruc- 
tors. Morale and funding were low, but the students were not so easily dis- 
couraged. ESL class waiting lists swelled to over eight hundred students. 1 he 
colleges administration continually received calls from English-speaking 
friends, relatives, and employers of former and hopeful ESL students. 

At first, little was done to address the problem The department chair was 
new and inexperienced, as was the division dean administiating the piogiam. 
Eventually a temporary solution was implemented, in a desperate response to 
the long waiting lists of ESI. student hopefuls. Hie college has a policy of 
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designating surplus funds at the end of the fiscal year as rollover contingency 
funds for the next fiscal year. A generous portion of these funds has been allo- 
cated to the ESL department for each of the past two years to add more ESL 
class sections. These efforts to address the quantity of ESL have had mixed 
results. Students quickly have filled any extra class sections opened. The col- 
lege has benefited from the increase in state reimbursements. Some of the stu- 
dents learned a substantial amount of English during the three terms that 
contingency dollars permitted them to study. Yet each year, the funds ran out 
before the next allocation of contingency money could reinstate the classes. 
The cycle of growth and decline was difficult for everyone involved. 

L’ntil 19S)3, the ESL department had only three full-time faculty, one of 
whom was also the department chair. All three felt overburdened with the 
demands of continuously recruiting, hiring, training, and then laying off part- 
time instructors: finding, opening, and then closing class sites; and conduct- 
ing other operational tasks related to the continual, budget-driven cycle of 
expansion and contraction. Finally, the full-time faculty decided to get involved 
in program planning. 1 heir division dean, although retaining the authority to 
make final decisions, agreed to delegate much of the program planning respon- 
sibility to the department chair and full-time faculty. The full-time ESL faculty's 
initial goal was to press for financial stability for the program. Gradually, they 
became involved in additional efforts that addressed not only the level of fund- 
ing. or the quantity of ESL. but also quality concerns. Although faculty in the 
ESL department would agree that much still needs to be done to improve both 
the quantity and the quality of ESL instruction at the college, much progress 
has been made in the past several years. 

I he fluctuating program size and resulting instability led to low morale 
and high turnover among the part-time faculty. The ESL department chair 
sought to improve part-time faculty morale and improve program quality while 
reducing student and staff attrition. Together with other full- and part-time 
ESL laculty, the ESL department chair took a number ol steps to address these 
issues. 

Vveral part-time positions were created that provided valued support to 
part-time instructors. An experienced part-time instructor was paid to provide 
orientation to all new part-time faculty. That gave new part-time instructors an 
immediate link with another part-time faculty member. The same part-time 
instructor was also paid to maintain and keep current an extensive collection 
of carefully prepared and edited teacher-made classroom materials. These 
materials filled fourteen file cabinets and were organized systematically in rela- 
tion to the ESI. departments adult education curricula. 

because ESL classes were held at numerous on- and oil-campus locations, 
most without any lull-time support, an experienced part-time instructor at 
caJi site was paid to he the site leader Sue leaders sened as LSI department 
liaisons with the building manager lor their site, the mam ESL office's clerical 
stall, and the ESI. department chair to ensure that sufficient ollkc and mstruc- 
tionu 1 supplies were provided and classrooms were clean and comfortable. The 
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overall goal was to provide adequate instructional support, so that instructors 
could focus on teaching. 

Another important new position was that ol level leader. Each ot the loin 
instructional levels in the ESL program had a paid, experienced, part-time fac- 
ulty level leader who provided course-specific orientation for newly hired 
instructors and for instructors new to teaching that level. At quarterly level 
meetings, experienced instructors shared materials and successful teaching 
ideas with each other and with new ins -victors ot that level. 1 his developed a 
departmental faculty norm of sharing success! ul classroom ideas and materi- 
als and of supporting rather than competing against one another. 

ESL full-time and part-time faculty members considered themselves one 
faculty. This was unusual. In many community college departments the lull- 
lime faculty do not even know the names ot all ol the part-time taculty. The 
ESI. department held an annual holiday pot-luck lor all Iaculty and their part- 
ners. Some years, a summer picnic was held as well. These informal activities 
encouraged ESI. faculty friendships and general collegiality. 

The college had provided voice mail boxes lor the faculty tor many years, 
but the ESL department was the first to assign voice mail boxes to all ol its 
part-time instructors and to set up a distribution list allowing any ESI- instiuc- 
tor to leave a message for all ESI. instructors simultaneously. This had obvious 
value for routine administrative announcements It also enabled part-time lac- 
ulty members to easily request a substitute instructor il they were ill. to share 
information about ESL job openings in the metropolitan atea. and to shun, 
teaching tips and queries. Additionally, about one-third ol the pait-time LSI. 
msiiuctors had an E-mail account at the college. 

These were all small steps, but collectively they had a positive mlluence 
on the ESI Iaculty. Morale improved and attrition declined Part-time faculty 
turnover tor the past three years has been about ten percent per year. Most 
importantly, ESI. students benetiied from having a committed stall ol experi- 
enced ESI. instructors. 

The other side ol providing high-quality support to EM instructors is to 
expect that they will, in turn, provide high-quality instruction to ESI. students. 

I he lull-time EM. Iaculty worked with the human resources department to 
develop an equitable screening and hiring procedure that included a thotough 
lorty-minute interview to assess each applicants ability to apply his or her pro- 
fessional ESI. training to the kinds ol students served by our ptogtam. Once 
hired, new instructors received the program, site, and course-level orientations 
mentioned above New instructors received both a sell -observation checklist 
and a copy ol the ESI department's teacher observation lorm. I he latter was 
the same lorm that was used to assess mst motors teaching ellectiveness dm- 
mg c lassioom ohserv.it ions It listed the criteria lor assessment and thus pro- 
filed new instructors with veiy spec ilk EM. program expectations 

I he teacher observation lorm was developed by the three original lull 
time ESI Iaculty members Without exception, even instructor in the EM 
department had the opportunity to veto any pioposed item that he or she 
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thought inappropriate for assessing ESL instruction. As a result, the teacher 
observation instrument enjoyed full acceptance as a valid assessment instru- 
ment of effective instruction within the ESL department. Care was taken to 
specify research-supported criteria of effective ESL and adult education instruc- 
tional practices without infringing on academic freedom. 

To ensure that new instructors were covered by the new policies, they 
were observed in the classroom by one of the four full-time instructors dur- 
ing their first term working in the ESL department. If their teaching was sub- 
stantially below program standards, they were not rehired. Careful screening 
and interviewing means that this outcome is rare. Teachers whose skills mar- 
ginally meet program standards but who appear to have potential are assigned 
to work with a teaching mentor. The mentor helps the new instructor with 
lesson plans, observes his or her class once every two weeks, and provides 
formative evaluation feedback. One of the four full-time instructors returns 
to observe the instructor again the following term. To be offered further teach- 
ing assignments. the new instructor must fully meet program quality stan- 
dards by the third term. This same mentoring program is available to 
experienced instructors who are teaching a new course for the first time or 
who are dealing with personal or family emergencies that negatively affect 
their teaching. t 

Staff development money, provided by the state, has allowed both full-time 
and part-time instructors to attend local and regional professional conferences, 
such as ORTESOL, the Oregon affiliate of the international professional asso- 
ciation, Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages. Staff develop- 
ment money has also been used to pay part-time instructors to participate in 
peer observations as well as curriculum and materials development projects. 
These activities support on-going faculty professional development but also 
establish expectations for instructors to participate professionally outside the 
classroom. 

In addition to addressing the quality of ESL instruction, another major 
effort was undertaken to enhance the quality ol services ESL students received 
at the college. Historically, from the ESL programs inception, all new ESL stu- 
dents were tested and registered by ESL instructors. At the beginning of each 
term, placement testing was conducted at each site where classes were offered. 
To reserve limited funds lor classroom instruction, each site had only two to 
four part-time instructors to test, place, advise, and either register or turn away 
prospective students. As many as 2ri0 students typically appeared on open test- 
ing and registration days. Many students were placed into classes, but many 
others were turned away. Poor test security and inadequate student advising 
were serious problems. The faculty felt that drastic changes needed to be made. 

The I'sL department chair initiated an effort to bring ESL students firmly 
into the mainstream id the college. I hat was a major change for the institution 
because LSI. students had always been handled separately from regular college 
procedures and services. It took a three-year effort and an ESL-led cross- 
functional team with representatives from testing, admissions, registration, 
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management information systems, and administration to effect the highly suc- 
cessful change. Now all prospective ESL students make an appointment for 
placement testing at the college testing office on any campus. Only twenty to 
twenty-five students are tested at one time. Each student receives individual 
advising from a part-time ESL faculty member and is given assistance, if nec- 
essary in filling out the college registration form. ESL students go through the 
same registration procedure as all other college students. Duting the legistia- 
tion process, ESL students also receive college identification cards that enable 
them to use the library, athletic, and other college facilities. 

Another improvement in student services for ESL students is that now 
each student has a noncredit transcript generated that shows the students ESL 
course history. Students find these noncredit transcripts uselul in obtaining 
employment or work promotions. Other efforts to improve college services to 
ESL students are still in progress. They include improved counseling services, 
access to college language and developmental education labs, better access and 
improved assessment services from the Ollice ior Students with Disabilities, 
and belter access to classroom space for ESL on the campuses. These steps, 
which begin to integrate ESL students into the college mainstream, facilitate 
students' later entry into college credit academic and vocational-technical pro- 
grams. The students appreciate that they are now being recognized as real 
students and take their studies seriously. 

Documented results show that efforts to improve the quality ol ESL 
instruction are worthwhile. Retention in the noncredit ESL department lor the 
past two years, since the changes were initiated, has averaged over 87 petcent. 
Two of Portland Community College's three campuses that have advanced ESL 
programs. called ENL, reported that two-thirds of their new students are for- 
mer ESL students. The third campus reported that half of its new ENL students 
were from ESL. (That campus also had many younger students entering ENL 
directly Irom high school 9 Strong student enrollment and ictention in ESL 
courses has also benefited the college financially by providing increased reim- 
bursable ETE t lull-lime student equivalent funding^ 



The Future: Policy Recommendations for Continuing 
Quality Concerns 

In spue ol these important quality improvements in Portland C ommunity col- 
lege's ESI. program, the struggle lor stable funding to serve the growing num- 
ber of prospective ESL students continues. The state's voters recently passed a 
property tax limitation that will reduce the college's operating budget by nearly 
10 percent over the next two years. With even the best of intentions, it will be 
dillicult lor the administration to maintain the ESI. departments cunent level 
ol landing, much less to increase funds. I or now, the ESI. department provides 
a smooth registration process, expanded student services, and impio\ed qual- 
ity ol instruction for those who suuesslully gam entry into the program. C on- 
tmgency hinds have allowed the program to increase Us course sections by 
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nearly 25 percent over the past two years. Those funds will run out in two 
terms. The struggle to improve both the quality and quantity of ESL will go 
on. 

Although the problem of providing high-quality ESL instruction to grow- 
ing numbers ol limitcd-English speakers in our society is not amenable to an 
easy solution, it is an issue that community college leaders everywhere need 
to revisit. If projections are correct and current trends continue, there will be 
no majority culture or race in the United States by the middle of the twenty- 
first century (Riche, cited in Ellis p. 2b). The new community college 
student may soon be a non-native speaker of English. Declining enrollments 
vil traditional students mean that community colleges will benefit from encour- 
aging non-native speakers to complete ESL and enter the transfer and voca- 
tional-technical programs they need for future careers. 

Addressing the need to improve and expand ESL offerings in community 
colleges will not be easy. Three major impediments are a lack of understand- 
ing ol who ESL. students are and what they need, outdated assumptions about 
ESL instruction and student services, and scarce public funding for education. 

A significant impediment to improving the quality ol ESL instruction is 
the widespread misconception by those who make decisions about commu- 
nity college LSL programs ol who ESL students are. Current management lit- 
erature lor education emphasizes that knowing one's students and their needs 
is essential to providing quality education (Marchesc NQ1 . p. 4). Who are ESL 
students? \\ hat is their background? \\ hat do they need and want from com- 
munity colleges? 

Oltcn ESL students are defined by the community colleges placement of 
its LSL instruction. Lor example, the provision of ESL through an adult edu- 
cation program may lead to the assumption that the ESL students are illiterate 
or marginally literate adult education students. That definition describes some 
of the students in the program, but it lads to recognize that the prior educa- 
tion ol LSL students ranges from primary schooling through university and 
professional school. Students have widely varying needs and goals. Programs 
set up on the adult basic education model, for example, poorly meet the needs 
ol highly educated professionals who simply do not speak English. Assuming 
that the placement of the LSI. department accurately describes the population 
served is a serious error; usually it is the funding source for the ESL program 
that determines its local ion within a community college. To serve students 
well, and especially to track them into appropriate academic and vocational- 
techmcal training programs, it \< essential to know who the individual students 
»ue and what they need and want. 

Another impediment to quality is the common practice of hiring instruc- 
tors qualified to teach in adult basic education literacy programs, usually any- 
one with a college degiee, as 1 si instructors I his eiror also stems from the 
misconception ol who Ls| students are l:M. msti actors need solid prepara- 
tion m English linguistics, second language acquisition, mteicultural commu- 
nication, and cllcclivc language leaching methods I his pteparation can be 
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found in graduates of professional teaching English as a second language 
(TESL! programs or applied linguistics programs, or graduates ot related pro- 
grams, such as English or foreign languages, who have supplemented their 
programs with TESL training. 

Having appropriately trained, professional instructors, including at least 
some full-time professional stalf, makes a measurable difference in program 
quality and student outcomes. The National Evaluation of Adult Education 
Programs, an extensive study funded by the IPS. Department of Education, 
found that having some professional full-time staff, at least one administrator, 
and at least one full-time professional instructor was an important predictor of 
student persistence in ESL. Yet only 73 (,36 percent! of the 1 31 programs stud- 
ied met this minimum requirement for professional, full-time staff (.Young. 
Elieshman, and Fitzgerald, 1092, p. 431. 

An impediment to expanding ESL programs to meet the growing need is 
that community college decision makers may not be completely aware of the 
funding stream and the costs and benefits of their ESL programs. Money may 
be available to increase both quantity and quality of ESL instruction — and the 
ESL program may be providing it. For example, Portland Community Colleges 
adult education ESL program makes a substantial profit lam its state- 
reimbursable enrollment, but this is not widely known within the college. 
States vary m their provision of potential funding for ESL. Some provide fund- 
ing through the federal Adult Education Act. Others count reimbursable FTE 
(full-time enrollment! for ESL in die same way as enrollment in transfer pro- 
grams. Manv community colleges would benefit from advocating for increased 
ESL funding to serve their growing immigrant populations. Funds also may be 
available through the new federal welfare reform programs as well as through 
partnerships with businesses. 

Instead of fearing that the demand for ESL will take over the mission to 
provide transfer and vocational-technical education, community colleges can 
learn to enhance and facilitate ESL students rapid acquisition ol English and 
matriculation into college transfer and vocational-technical programs. Com- 
munity colleges should provide ESL students with access to regular student 
services: appropriate language skills assessment, class placement, and advis- 
ing. Student learning should be measured and their progress tracked and doc- 
umented. Links must he established between ESL and other programs within 
the college. ESL programs must provide professionally trained instructors, 
increase the number of full-time staff, and ensure that their LSI. curriculum 
and instruction are designed to meet students needs and goals. 

Community colleges everywhere need to step up to the challenge ol fulls 
incorporating ESI. students into then colleges. Community colleges need ESL 
students. Our increasingly multicultural workforce certainly needs their skills. 
It is not enough lot community colleges to continue to offer a lew over- 
crowded EM courses taught b\ poorly supported and inadequately trained 
pait-time faculty. LSI. students need the kinds (4 quality programs and sup- 
port services that will encouiage them not only to persist in their English 
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studies but also to earn the associate degree or vocational-technical certificate 
they will need to be productive citizens and workers in our multicultural, 
global economy. 
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7'Jii.s Juipier c lesuibes a successful collaboration between high school 
and community college faculty to reduce the needfoi temediation in 
the w riting of entering community college students. After participating 
in Ohio > hiu/v English Composition Assessment Program, which 
addresses access and preparation of students for college, the authors 
describe the model they used that led to three years of successful 
collaboration, outline future efforts, and make recommendations. 



Community College/High School 
Feedback and Collaboration: 
Preventive Measures 

Deborah K. Richey, Jeanette Mathent. Carol S. O'Shea, 
Shelby J. Pierce 



In April ol MSI, the Advisory (. commission on Articulation Between Secondary 
kducation and Ohio Colleges, appointed jointly by the Ohio Board ol Regents 
\nd the Male Board ol liducaiion. published a report on the status ol graduat- 
ing high school students' math and writing skills. Among the conclusions 
reached by this commission were that graduating high school students lacked 
basic math and writing skills necessary lor them to be lully successful in col- 
lege entrv -level courses and that these students also were dclicient m critical 
thinking, analytical, and problem-solving skills. One reason proposed lor these 
deliciencies was that the high school curriculum was not adequate m prepar- 
ing students for college-level work: however, the consultants to the commis- 
sion noted that simple tinkering with the high school curriculum would not 
solve the problem. In trxingio propose recommendations, the commission 
postulated that the problem was a result ol contusion on the part ol the high 
schools in deciding the nature and level ol college eniry-le\e! skills students 
should master, indeed. "With notable and praiseworthy exceptions, no lormal. 
systematic communication network exists to ensure that educational institu- 
tions at all levels communicate then expectations lor incoming students tOhto 
hoard ol Regents, lost . p hV As a result, one ol the eight recommendations 
ol the committee was lor colleges and schools M establish lormal lacullv 
minimum atnm links with one another lor articulation purposes One ol the 
out glow tits ol that recommendation h\ the commission was the 1 ally l.nglish 
c omposUioi, \ssessme.u P.ogram tl 1 APV initiated m I os4 b> the Ohio 
Board ol Regents under the auspices ol the < >hio General AssemhU 
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The Communications/Humanities Department at Owens Community Col- 
lege has been actively involved in EECAP since 1988. The worthwhile projects 
undertaken during this time period resulted in positive communication among 
high school and college faculty alike. However, '* vas the Owens Community 
Collcge/Pindlay High School project implemented in 1994, more ambitious in 
sco|X‘ than the other projects, that resulted in the most successful partnership. 
Hie project design fostered a strong positive rapport among the faculty niem- 
beis, a mutual understanding of high school English writing requirements and 
college- level writing requirements and expectations, and a liaison that strength- 
ened comunication. According to the Ohio Board of Regents (1988), EECAP 
has two purposes: to identify high school students' writing strengths and weak- 
nesses in order that the high schools may intervene prior to student enrollment 
in college, and to facilitate strong liaisons between high school and college fac- 
ultv so that a communication bridge is constructed. It was the hope of the ini- 
tial commission and of the Ohio Board of Regents that if these goals were met, 
t ! ' students strengths would be enhanced and their weaknesses remediated 
in then later high school years, lessening the need lor remediation at the col- 
lege level, and (21 the positive relationships formed among faculties would 
result in a continual communication of standards and expectations. 

Keeping the above purposes and goals in mind, in 1 994, Dr. Carol O'Shea, 
iri collaboiution with Eindluy High School (acuity, designed a proposal for an 
t It AP grant \ his proposal incorporated elements of direct collaboration 
between college and high school faculty, writing process theory, and portfolio 
evaluation 'heurv. I he overall goal of the project was to improve the writing 
‘ cnipeteiiuc- of i mdlay High School students in order to better prepare them 
f> a - e ol iegiate writing. Hie Owens and Findlay team believed, however, that with 
the incorporation ol process tediniqu in the development of “final display ' 
pontoluK students would not only see their writing improve but also be bet- 
ter w filets who would understand the nature of writing as a process. They 
would learn to emplov process techniques effectively in their writing, whether 
it be for college or (or careei A second but equally important goal of this proj- 
11 *• advocated by the Ohio Board of Regents, was to foster collaboration 
between high school and college faculties and administrations. Congenial rela- 
tionships between hign school and college (acuity lacilitau .he process of col- 
laboiatmg about evaluation and assessment issues that affect students' progress 
iiom the high sehool environ, nem to college or the world of work. The f ind- 
l.i\/l>wvns team valued this goal and worked to bung it to fruition. The (ol- 
lowmg pages describe i he nature of this successful collaboration. Specifically 
addiesscd are project design, j .tv t folio assessment, and collaboration results and 
let ommend.it ions from the nigh sc hool teac hers' perspectives. 

I he Collaborative Process and Design of the Project 

A- a consequent e ol the open-endedness of the request for proposals. Early 
I nglish Composition Assessment Piogram projects Vary markedly across the 
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biatc. Projects planners are given the freedom to design EECAP activities that 
not only are theoretically valid but also have been customized to meet both 
short- and long-term practical needs of specific institutions and their students. 
Some projects may be simple, such as jointly developing a grading rubric, 
whereas others may be quite complex. However, the necessary lirst ingredient 
when designing a purposeful and successful project is rich collaboration 
between the secondary and postsecondary institutions involved. In fact, it 
could he said that collaborative conversation across the secondary and post- 
secondary boundary is the main point of EECAP, with growth in student writ- 
ing abilities being the desired consequence ot collaboration. 

Thus, when Findlay High School and Owens Community College faculty 
agreed to work together on an EECAP proposal, everyone approached the lirst 
planning meeting with an open mind. The first objective of each of the two 
faculties was to learn about the programs, students, and student writing abil- 
ities at the other institution. Like so many institutions participating in new 
EECAP pro | eels, we soon realized that we knew much less than we thought 
we knew about one another's methods. e\|x*ctalions, and challenges. Through 
these frank conversations, the disparate views of different faculty members 
began to gel. We soon recognized a shared value— both institutions preferred 
that the project take a comprehensive and systemic approach, whatever that 
might be. rather than isolate a single class level or progtam feature (such as a 
rubric). Acknowledging the energy and dedication a complex project would 
entail, participating faculty and administrators at Findlay High School and 
Owens Community College began to design their project through a series of 
meetings. 

* ''hough EECAP primarily intends us projects to involve students m their 
junior year of high school, Findlay High School and Owens Community Col- 
lege participants agreed that involving students at all four grade levels would 
allow identification of need earlier in the student's high school career and 
increase the number ol ojtportuniiies for intervention. We also lecogni-ed the 
potential benefit let participating teachers. Through a faculty development com- 
ponent. the project could help participating writing teachers become metre 
knowledgeable ahout levels they did nett normally teach, giving them a fuller 
sense ol the skills needed ai different academic levels (freshman, sophomore, 
junior senior. college) set that students advancing from one grade 10 another 
a»uld cxjvncnce a seamless progression through high schetol and etn let col- 
lege \\ nil all this in mind, we planned etui jtretjee t let include several key iom- 
jtonenK 

One Collaborative!)' Developed Full-Process Writing Assignment lor 
Each High School Grade Level. Confide with a suggested lesson plan and 
all icquited materials, such as supplemental readings, an assignment would he 
completed h\ all situ mis m a grade lc\e! at loughh the same point m then 
academic year Because ol the xopr ol planning needed lot this comjtonent. 
we adopted a two-year odr lor the project. We dcvclojxd materials lot the 
Ireshman and junioi yeai assignments m the hist year ol our c\ck\ and lor the 
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sophomore and senior levels in the second year of our cycle. In the third and 
subsequent years, all four levels were fully active. These assignments were 
designed to be appropriate for their grade level and anticipator)' of the skills 
needed in future grade levels. Committed to a process approach to writing, the 
planners agreed that several class sessions would be dedicated to working 
through the process of each assignment, with the students discussing and 
preparing in small groups and with their class as a whole. Writing for the 
assignment was to take place both, in and out of class. 

Personal Experience Essay (Freshmen). Freshmen were assigned to write a 
personal experience essay that advised current eighth graders about the skills 
needed to succeed at Findlay High School. Thesis, basic organizational pat- 
terns, simple transitions, development through illustration and example, and 
strategies lor simple introductions and conclusions were stressed in this 
assignment. To make this activity clearly purposeful, the high school published 
sample responses in a magazine distributed to current eighth graders. 

Process Essay (Sophomoies). Sophomores were asked to describe a process 
m detail. Chronological order, temporal indicators and transitions, and antic- 
ipation ol an audience’s needs and expectations were among the points stressed 
m this assignment. 

Comparison/Contrasl Essay w ith Informal ('.nation [Juniors). Juniors were 
taught techniques lor organizing purposeful comparison or contrast essays, 
including alternating and divided patterns and mine sophisticated coherence 
techniques. Critical thinking skills were stressed, as were analysis, audience 
awareness, and higher-level strategies lor special-purpose paragraphs. Students 
were required to informally integrate and cite at least one source. 

Synthesis Argument with Faunal noiumentaiion tSennnsl Seniors were 
required to analyze several source documents and respond to a given topic 
with a position paper (.three to li\e typewntien pages' that eifectively and lor- 
mally integrated material horn their readings. Again, critical thinking was 
emphasized, as were many argument strategies (.concession, qualilicalion, com- 
mon ground, logical lallacy. and so on'. 

A Collaborative!)- Developed Holistic Writing Assessment Tool. 
Although individual teachers were live to use the assignment however tliev 
preferred m grading their courses, lor the purposes oi the project a shared 
holistic assessment too! was dev-dojicd I he tool juovided descriptors for five 
dillerent levels o| overall jvrlormance, ranked from zero to lour. 

A Collaboralivcly Developed Training Module for Participating Fac- 
ulty- lo pre|vre teachers lot teaching the assignments and to prejwc readers 
lor assessing s' udent icsjioiws to the assignments, jdanneis worked together 
to cieate a training jxkkei loi each gtade level that explained the assignment 
and jmov ided c\|ilanaiions of assessments anti samples lor reader inactive and 
I't'i ming kcadci -• 1 1 nullav 1 1 igl i "h I tool I .ngl ish tea*, hci s ami t 'wens ( om- 
mumtv t ollege jxtrtk i|\itmg lavultv and administiaioist gat lie led lot naming 
jntoi to reading and through praitkc and discussion reached impressivcK con- 
sistent uMiscnsuson assessment standards and decisions 
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A Collaborative Assessment System. Each piece of student writing was 
holistically read and scored by at least two readers, who compared their assess- 
ments alter scoring. If they agreed in their assessment, the score was recorded 
II thev disagreed, thev discussed their thinking and attempted to reach agree- 
ment' In rare instances when agreement was not forthcoming, a third reader 
mav have been invited to read the piece. After assessment decisions were 
reached, feedback was recorded for the student author's benefit. Combined 
training and assessment sessions usually took six to eight hours, gi\en the 
number ot students enrolled. 

A Portfolio Component. To ensure that teachers and students had access 
lo longitudinal information about each writers skill development, the planning 
team designed a portfolio component. The portfolio, which could contain 
other samples of writing in addition to the EECAP assignments, was main- 
tained at the school throughout the student's high school career, easily acces- 
sible to instructors and individual student authors for periodic review and 
discussion. The portfolios were given to their student authors at the end ol 
their senior year for college placement or other purposes. 

It would be inaccurate to imply that our design sprang from our discus- 
sions full-formed and flawless. Every component ol the project was revised and 
adjusted in an evolving effort. Perhaps nowhere was this more true than m the 
portfolio component. A more detailed examination ol that component follows. 

Portfolio Assessment Collaboration 

The Pindlav High School/Owen> Community College l:l:C AP porilolio pro- 
,ect i> still m ns infancy. Livery phase ol the porilolio project began with a 
research leam ol EECAP participants horn Owens Community College and 
rindlay High School who gathered information to share with the entire 
HP. CAP team. Initially, ihe 1 W-OS sessions concentrated on current portfo- 
lio methodology, rubric models, portlolio logistics, and ways to introduce the 
portfolios to the students In the two subsequent \cars. the Owens Oommu- 
n ,u College/l indlav l ligh School leam discussed the contents ol the jiorilo.io. 
re lined the logistics process, and evaluated a portion ol the "lucle* \ l^rtlolios 
In the last year ol the project. H>07-0S. the team will Uiw on assessing the 

M inor portloltos. . . , 

First-Year Portfolio Activities. Ponlolio methodology research invoked 
several 1'mdlav High School and ' .vo Owens lacullv members. Ihe research 
warn met between the scheduled Pl.t AP sessions to compate nilormauon 
deteintme what still needed to he icsearched. and design the aguida ot l "• 
next lour I I 1 AP sessions. I he group investigated the lileraune on porllohos 
md scloc ted a delmitton ol the porilolio based on the work ol Susan i ranter. 
In \av tgalntg the Assessment Ma-c with I’oiH-ltos l taiitei dcsuilvs the 
pottlolio as a collation ol student w oik that documents the pmvcssol learn- 
ing and individual growth re tainer. IdOi. p. 7 i> Ihe need to show pnvess 
and doe nmenl growth was ncccss.trv lot I mdlav High school kuulty to have 
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a history of all students in order to address individual writing problems from 
the start. 

Elizabeth Metzger and Lizbcth Bryant (1993) believe that the portfolio 
provides the students the "opportunity to become real experienced' writers. 

Real writers have many opportunities to revise Real world writers also 

interact with others to develop their ideas and their texts” (p. 285). The EECAP 
team especially liked what Metzger and Bryant had to say because an impor- 
tant component of the writing assignments was to provide as real an audience 
as possible to motivate the students. The portfolio not only provided us with 
the opportunity to learn about students writing but also provided students 
with an opportunity to learn about themselves as writers. Pal Belanoff and Mar- 
cia Dickson ( 1 99 P note that "portfolios are particularly appropriate vehicles 
lor metacognitive awareness. Both students and teachers can see a terms work 
and can hardly resist reflecting on what has happened over a period of weeks ' 
ip. xxiii). A major purpose ol the EECAP assignments and portfolios was to 
Pi oxide motivation lor all students, but especially lor those students who did 
not see college as an option, whether because oflack of self-esteem, parental 
or teacher encouragement, or ability. Hopefully, students would be able to see 
growth throughout each school \ear as well as the cumulative four years of 
high school, providing incentive (or further education or at least increased self- 
esteem. 

1 he group then designed a rubric for the portfolio that evaluated growth 
and identified weaknesses in writing. The rubric also needed to be easy' for the 
instructor to use. Group members presented many writing assessment* rubrics. 
A mbric that Elbow t ]MV uses as an example in "Ranking, Evaluating, and 
hiking" provided a good starting point. The group designed a rubric that con- 
tained three columns labeled Strong. Ok. and Weak. (No failing grades are 
given on portfolios.! I he rubric also included a section lor faculty comments, 
i he portfolio provided the student with a guide for improvement, and the next 
years teacher with an immediate history ol the students work. 

Next, the group discussed the logistics of handling the portfolios. A Emd- 
la\ High School faculty member presented a plan for handling the portfolios 
the first \ear, knowing that storage equipment would be needed the following 
Near 

lo introduce the portfolios to students, teams of group members pre- 
sented various lesson plans and used the best components from each of the 
different presentations I or instance. one exemplar) lesson plan used portfo- 
lios m different ait fields, with examples ol the students attempts with difler- 
i nt media, best work, and woiks m progress. When the portfolios were 
introduced to the students, the following items were adduced: a definition 
and model ol a poitlolio. student benefits ol using portfolios, a bung shaic- 
lv Heet assignment, the concepts o| ownership and student sell-evaluation, and 
the txpcsol assignments that could he placed in the poitlolio 

I he In si \ear ended with a sample evaluation ol some of the Ireshman 
and minor student portfolios A tewew ol students' prew ruing suggested that 
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they attempted innovative approaches to the EECAP assignments, hut these 
ideas never surfaced in the final drafts. What did appear was not original, but 
perfunctory. Some students also did not revise as much as their teachers had 
suggested. These examples provided necessary teedback for the Findlay High 
School faculty. 

Second-Year Portfolio Activities. In the second year, the group deter- 
mined the content of the portfolio. The Findlay High School faculty and stu- 
dents had considerable flexibility in choosing assignments lor the portfolio, 
although the portfolios had to contain self-reflection questions and a letter 
from the student to the following years teacher discussing the portfolio. The 
group also refined the logistics process, adding a working portlolio. which con- 
mined evervthing the student did throughout the year, and a showcase port- 
folio which contained onlv what was to he evaluated. At the end ol the second 
vear the team evaluated a portion of the student portfolios as a group as a 
it o ruling activity The Findlay High School faculty evaluated their own portio- 
ns and consulted another Findlay High School reader if necessary 

Third- and Fourth- Year Portfolio Activities. At the end ol project year 
igg(S_g7. some Findlay High School faculty members shared their portfolios 
and how they evaluated them, using the portfolio rubric. At the end ol the 
fourth \ ear. the group will concentrate solely on the senior portfolios to assess 
the progress of the students as writers, evaluate the portlolio process itself, and 
revise the rubric to make it more user-lnendly i! warranted. 

The portfolio proiccl at this point has excited the Findlay High School tac- 
ultv. Other Findlay High School faculty not on the EECAP team have provided 
valuable leedhack concerning assignments and student comments throughout 
die proiect Working together has engendered a leeling ol community between 
the iwo schools laculnes The knowledge the two groups have shared eon- 
c. ruing the teaching and assessment ol writing has proven invaluable. 



The High School Teachers' Perspective 

Although the mission was a noble one. the project was not easy lor the high 
school English department. The results have been worthwhile, however. even 
though the process was messy The Uullv are |usi beginning to see the bene- 

iits ol the 1:1:C.AP proiect to students 

A major reason tor the success ol the proiect has been the diplomacy and 
genuineness ol the Owens t omnuimty t ollcgc laculty I he comniumtv col- 
Tege lacultv were scuous. well prepared, and sincerely mteiested m helping 
l ,ndla\ High school teachers Never did they appear condescending At meet- 
ing.. both ivspnn-ihiinv and input were shared and decisions were deniocra- 
lualU made Iheie was no sense dial a higlui level Uultv had come to 
straighten oui "towel level teachers 

Anotliei (.lineal (.omponent lor success has been the willingness ol the 
|, u.|, .ili.H.I l.uulli t» ■rngivsnon- lor i luiw l'n'> "l vn 

lo new iik.,. .mil o.tiiiM to m non llu- iuok ililluult. i-l.tboi.uc il tins 
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held the promise of long-term benefits to students. The high school faculty 
members were also secure enough in their subject-area knowledge and pro- 
fessional integrity not to be threatened by suggestions from the community 
college faculty. Respect and appreciation was present from the onset, and 
through the process faculty have become friends and colleagues. 

The difficulty, from a high school teacher's perspective, had more to do 
with the logistics ol such a project. It began with the full schedule of meetings, 
lor lhe ^st two years, the committee of six met with the Owens Community 
College Communications faculty for twelve half-day sessions a year. Each 
spring, the entire department of seventeen also met for two full-day grading 
sessions. In addition, each committee member had homework assignments 
and subcommittee meetings before each half-day session to create lesson plans 
and collect research. The time commitment for the committee members was 
almost overwhelming in the first two design years 

1 he high school teachers also had to sell the idea to their students. In the 
wake of state high school proficiency standards that sometimes do not have a 
bearing on passing a grade level or graduating from high school, high school 
.students ha\e become cynical and suspicious of any kind ol systemwide writ- 
ing sample and do not hesitate to ask for explanations. Teachers spent con- 
siderable lime responding to students’ demands lor explanations before they 
accepted the project. An additional challenge was to work the essays into the 
existing syllabus as naturally as possible. 

The following fall, the high school faculty realized how difficult the port- 
folios were to manage. New file cabinets were needed in most rooms, and find- 
ing funds for them was difficult. An even more difficult task, however, was the 
end-ol-the-year chore ol sorting the portfolios for the next years teachers. I ligh 
school panic ipants in the EEC.AP project frec|uently spent additional hours 
after school to perform EECAP-relaicd chores. 

Even with all the difficulties, however, benefits have been real. The high 
-chool English chpartment has gained consistency in leaching and evaluat- 
ing student wilting. In addition, it has raised the level ol instruction in writ- 
ing loi the so-called gcneial student by virtue of comparing all students of 
a grade level on the same 0-4 scale in t he spring of each year Although 
teachers ol non-college-bound students resisted the "unlaim* s" of this 
comparison m earl\ meetings, they later agreed to the new standards 
because, in the long mn. students are better prepared foi college-bound 

wining tasks. 

Receiving the previous years porllolios m the (all has also aided new 
leathers in assessing individual student willing needs Bv a quick glance ai 
the cover sheet on the portfolio a teacher can see in Vptcmhvi dial some- 
one needs depth ol content oi pioolteading help Months aie not lost 
assessing a student x profu iciu \ level and vv hat he or she need*. I IT AI’ has 
loncd a kind of pi, igm.it ic record-keeping that the high school Uuliv have 
alwav s warned hui did not hav e the mci ban ism to develop oi implement on 
then ovv n 
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For the student, having the portfolio means that teachers know and care 
u hat they can write and what they have written. They see the thread that con- 
nects writing instruction across the lour years. They themsehes can be 
reminded in September of the areas that still need work. Also, evaluating and 
selecting the portfolio pieces are valuable exercises in themselves. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This collaboration worked because of the dedication ol both the communitv 
college and the high school team members to their profession, the warm inter- 
personal relationships that developed, and the willingness ol team membcis 
to prepare for sessions and to work hard. Similar collaborative projects should 
consider the following recommendations: 

Sum on ci small scale. Begin by achieving administrative support, but bring 
the actual participants together soon and involve them in the planning oi the 
project. 

Inxolve (In niiifiv people from (he licpurfmenfs as passible. The loIIudoi alive 
workshop element of tb ' project was the key to fostering a coojvrative rela- 
tionship. T he program was a shared el fori— not one group dictating to another. 
In addition, for the project to be successful, everyone must leel that he or she 
can provide feedback that will he heard. 

Keep lommumeatum lines open w ith those not dueetlv involved with tlu pio j- 
ci( T he problems that did arise in this project resulted from j'urtieijxmts lor- 
getting to promptly and cleark communicate with or request input from 
faculty and administrate personnel from both institution* who were not part 
ol the FTiCAP project group 

E\pci( to \uni; haul. As jxir-.icipants in this project, the high school faculty 
increased their workload by adding new writing assignments and a portfolio 
assessment element to their curriculum. They also sjXMit time outside the nor- 
mal school da\ preparing lor the workshops and assessment days. 

i'valtuite the piaieil e\er\ \ea i; asking for input I ram all involved— including 
the students Many excellent suggestions resulted from those evaluations. 

Hie elf orl involved m stub a collaboration is daunting, and the commit- 
ment ol lime and resources is formidable. History and cxjvikiKi have 
icvcaled that without the high level ol administrative and lacultv commitment 
and coojH*-aiion that were in evidetue at Owens Communitv C ollege and 
j ,ndl.i\ High school. program- like tin- tail languish. II juograms like FFC-AI 1 
aic caicfulh jdanneel. objectives clearly set. timelines zealously aelheied to. and 
c oojvraiiou jomilv nourished, success is inevitable Without niinimiv.ingwh.il 
ihc l.u nines and adminisii.uors iea‘..:e from such coo|vrative ventures, stu- 
dents ate the pnnuj'ul belief. Ktoi- 1 hey i.in take away insight- into the will 
mg jmihcs^. ob\ iiutslv. and lessons about i ollege willing expectation- and 
evaluations Moic linpoitaiith. they begin to apjMoae h then w riling w ith mote 
voiifidciKe and conviction, and with a gicatei sense that willing can help 
define who 1 1 lev aie and what tliev want in hie 
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How do we feninv if a college’s rcmedial/dcvclopmcntal programs arc 
effective in remediating students? Evaluation should go beyond simply 
determining whether courses are effective and should examine the 
placement of students , the timing of remediation, and the eventual 
student enrollment in college-level courses as measures of effectiveness. 



Using Research to Evaluate 
Developmental Education 
Programs and Policies 

Julie Wcissman , Carole Bulakoxvski , Marti K.Jumisko 



The United Slates has long been proud of us egalitarian traditions, infused also 
into its system of higher education. Concerns about access have been the dri- 
ving force behind many of the higher education policies developed at federal, 
state, and local levels. Educators admitting students at Harvard m the IbOOs 
faced the challenge of providing access to those college students who needed 
additional help to meet academic standards (Keimig, 1083T That challenge 
has continued for three hundred years and still poses a dilemma for educators 
who face increasing demands from parents, employers, and taxpayers who per- 
ceive that the quality of higher education is declining. Colleges have responded 
to this challenge by developing multiple types of courses and academic sup- 
port systems for underprepared students to help them succeed in pursuing 
their academic goals 

A recent document from the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Remedial Education at Higher Education Institutions in Fall J00.5 (USDE, I00(d, 
reports that 78 percent of higher education institutions that enrolled freshmen 
offered at least one developmental education course in tall 1005. Of the com- 
m unilv colleges surveyed lor the study, 100 percent offered developmental 
education courses. 00 percent offering courses m all three skill areas (reading, 
w ruing, and mail'd. According to the report. 41 percent ol first-time Ireshmen 
a’ commumtv college*' enrolled m at least one developmental education lead- 
ing. writing, or math course tn tall 1003 (liven the extent ol community col- 
lege involvement in developmental education, the question remains, are these 
programs ellective? 
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A well-designed developmental education program must include a strong 
evaluation component. Demands for accountability, especially those directed 
toward publicly funded community colleges, suggest that program evaluation 
should be a routine activity of institutions offering developmental education 
courses and activities. Yet a study of 1 16 two- and four-year institutions 
revealed that only a small percentage conducted any systematic evaluation of 
their developmental education programs t^Boylan, Bonham, and Bliss, lS)SH\ 
Alter further analysis, the authors of this study concluded, “the presence of a 
regular and systematic evaluation component characterizes the more success- 
ful developmental programs” ip. 

Evaluation of a developmental education program is critical because it will 
reveal il the program is accomplishing its purpose, if the students are suc- 
ceeding. and if the policies the institution has put in place are facilitating stu- 
dent success Without evaluation, it is impossible to tell which components of 
a program are working and what needs to be changed. Evaluation should go 
beyond determining if the courses are effective. It should also examine the poli- 
cies the college has established to govern the developmental education pro- 
gram. including placement, the timing of remediation, and enrollment in 
co 1 1 ege - le ve l cou rses . 

Decision making about the ellectiveness ol a program and the policies 
governing the program should be grounded in research. Collaboration among 
developmental education (acuity and stall and the colleges institutional 
research stall will result in stronger programs and policies that integrate the- 
ory and practice with research. 

Assessing Effectiveness 

The purpose ol developmental education is to enable students to gain the skills 
necessary to complete college-level courses and academic programs sticcess- 
lully. To assess the effectiveness of a program, several outcomes should be 
examined 1 1 ' Do students complete developmental education successlully? 

Do students move Irom developmental education to college-live! courses? 

Are students who have taken remedial/developmental courses completing 
college-level courses successfully? i4' Are students persisting m pursuing their 
academic goals? i ommon measures ol evaluation include persistence Irom 
term to term, the ratio ol credit hours earned to those attempted, and grade 
point average, flic academic progiess ol underprepared students should be 
compared to that ol students who are college-ready. II possible, underprepared 
students v\ ho i ompleie a piogiam oi developmental education should also be 
c ompared lo those vv ho do not 

I he hist measiue Used to assess the cllcclixcncss oi developmental edu- 
cation programs is the developmental education course completion rale. 
Ilucuser clehned a course completion success rate at Anne Arundel 

t ommumty i ollege m Maryland as the percentage ol students who earned 
passing glades ol ( oi highei. Developmental education course completion 
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success rates from fall WO were compared to overall divisional success rates. 
Seventy-three percent of students enrolled in developmental English success- 
fully completed their coursework, whereas the overall success rate for the Eng- 
lish division was 7 1 percent. The course completion success rate for students 
enrolled in developmental math was 55 percent, and the overall success rate 
for the math division was 58 percent. Over half of the students enrolled in 
developmental education courses, therefore, successfully completed their 
developmental education coursework. 

The effectiveness of developmental education programs is also assessed in 
terms of student movement from developmental education to college-level 
courses Faculty and stafl who work with underprepared students believe that 
success in developmental education courses improves student motivation and 
enhances self-confidence so that students are likely to enroll ‘in college-level 
courses. Seybert and Soltz llWl examined the course-taking patterns of stu- 
dents who enrolled in at least one developmental education course at Johnson 
County Community College in Kansas. The developmental education students 
included m the study completed an average of twenty credit hours at the col- 
lege. More than 70 percent of the students enrolled lor at least one semester 
after completing a developmental education course. 1 he authors concluded. 
“A large majontv of students in developmental courses enroll in additional 
coursework at the college, much ol it at college level (p. 53V 

The third measure used to assess the elfcctivencss of developmental edu- 
cation programs is the successlul completion ol college-level coursework. 
Schoeneck'er. Bollman, and Evens examined developmental education 

outcomes for twenty-one community colleges in Minnesota. Performance mea- 
sures. including the ratio ol credits earned to credits attempted and gtade point 
average, were examined in the content areas cl reading, writing, and math. At 
a majority of the colleges, students who completed developmental education 
programs had significantly higher ratios ol credits earned to credits attempted 
than underprepared students who chose not to enroll in developmental edu- 
cai ion. 1 he study also revealed that students who completed developmental 
education programs earned sigmhcantly higher CiPAs than undetpiepaied 
students who opted not to enroll in developmental education courses. At a 
ma|oritv of colleges, students who completed developmental programs also 
performed as well as or better than college-ready students. I his stuciv, the i c - 
lore, suggests that students who successlully complete a developmental edu- 
cation program succeed m college-level coursework as well 

I he final measure used to assess the effectiveness of developmental edu- 
cation programs is student persistence. I he Olliee ol Institutional Planning and 
Research ,u Mile Ian (. ommuntiy ( ollege m Ohio analyzed the progress ol 
developmental education students over a three -year peiiod vMnclau C omnui- 
mtv t ollege, W5t Persistence was measured by an overall retention rate !he 
study revealed that 31 percent ol students who completed all o I their devel- 
opmental education com sc s vveie siill enrolled at the college altei three yeais 
The overall retention rale lor college-reads students was -4 3 peicent. wbeteas 
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underprepared students who look some developmental education courses had 
a retention rate of 36 percent and underprepared students who chose not to 
enroll in a developmental education program had a rate of 31 percent. Thus, 
completion of a developmental education program was positively related to 
student persistence in this study. 

The research studies described above provide important information on 
ways to measure effectiveness. However, assessing student progress and out- 
comes is just the beginning of evaluation. Each college must then determine 
acceptable and appropriate standards to indicate effectiveness. After gathering 
and analyzing data, a college will usually find that not all underprepared stu- 
dents are succeeding. It must then decide if changes can be made to increase 
the number ol students completing developmental education courses and to 
raise the level ol performance and the persistence rates of students who move 
on to college-level courses. Expanding research to include policy issues will 
provide further information for decision making. 



Evaluating Policies 

The mission of the community college is directly linked to providing access to 
all students who can benefit and to enhancing opportunities lor students to 
accomplish their academic and career goals. Policies governing developmen- 
tal education programs must achieve a balance between maintaining academic 
standards and ensuring access. These policies must he designed to facilitate 
student success without lowering the quality of the academic programs and 
without limiting access to students who can benefit from the educational offer- 
ings ol the college. Continuous examination and monitoring of such policies 
results in more effective programs. Policies to he examined include placement, 
the timing of remediation, and enrollment in college-level courses. In addition, 
community colleges should look at varying policies according to the extent of 
deficiency treading, writing, and math deficiency). 

The survey ol colleges and universities by the National Center lor Educa- 
tion Statistics reported that "about three-quarters of the institutions indicated 
lhal remedial courses were required lor students needing remediation. Public 
2-year institutions required students to enroll in remedial courses less often 
than did public or private 4-year institutions" U’SDE. 1966. p. 18). Vet the 
community college reseaich literature confirms that mandatory placement in 
developmental courses is related to some measure ol student success. In a 
study of developmental education at colleges and universities. Boylun. Bliss, 
and Bonham (1997^ (ouiul that students enrolled in developmental education 
course-* at two-year colleges where placement was mandator) were more likelv 
to pass those courses than students cmotlcd in similar courses where place- 
ment was voluntary 

A study at the C ollege ol I ake (. ounty, a comprehensive community col- 
lege in the northern suburbs oi Chicago, lound more sinking results iW'eiss- 
man. silk, and Bulakowski. 1997V Pot the study. 1 .226 college-reach - students 
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were compared to 239 underprepared students who had remediated and to 
179 underprepared students who had not. After tracking the students for two 
years, from the fall semester of 1992 through the fall semester of 1994, the 
researchers found that the college-level students had earned an average GPA 
of 2.44, the students who had remediated earned an average GPA of 2.1 7, and 
the underprepared students who had not remediated earned an average GPA 
of 1.52. These grades were for college-level courses only, and the differences 
were found to be statistically significant. Although the average GPA for stu- 
dents who had remediated was not as high as that of college-ready students, 
the study did reveal that the students who had remediated performed at above 
a C average in their college-level courses. The students who had remediated 
also persisted at rates similar to those of college-ready students and completed 
their courses at rates similar to those of college-ready students. Underprepared 
students who did not remediate had low persistence rates and completed only 
32 percent of the courses that they attempted. These results support a policy 
of mandatory placement. 

The timing of remediation is another policy question to be addressed in 
evaluating the effectiveness of a developmental education program. Washte- 
naw Community College in Michigan conducted a study of 2.028 college- 
ready students and 1 ,254 underprepared students who entered the college in 
the fall of 1991 and the fall of 1992 { Campbell and Blakey, 1996). The 
researchers reported that completing developmental education courses during 
the first year of enrollment increased persistence, especially for those students 

least prepared lor college-level courses. 

The College of Lake County study tW'eissman, Silk, and Bulakowski, 
1997) reported somewhat different results. Initially, underprepared students 
who remediated in their first or second term of enrollment persisted at higher 
rates than students who remediated after their first year of enrollr .enl. How- 
ever, within a year after initial enrollment, the students m the study were 
exhibiting patterns ol stopping out and returning to college. Although the 
results were not statistically significant, the students in the College of Lake 
County st ud \ who remediated w ithin the lirst two academic lei ms of cm oil - 
merit on average attempted more credit hours, earned more credit houis, and 
had higher CPAs than the underprepared students who remediated after their 
second term. The study also found that students who took developmental cdu- 
(.aiion courses during their first term of enrollment remediated at a much 
higher rale than students who did not attempt any developmental education 
courses dining their first semester. The findings of these studies support a pol- 
icy of requiring underprepared students to begin then developmental educa- 
tion i ourses on initial enrollment 

Colleges var\ in then polkies about students taking college-level ionises 
while thev ate enrolled m developmental education courses. I he National 
t enter lot Lducahon statistics survey loimd that about two-thirdsol msti- 
uuions placed some leMnctioiis on the regular academic courses that students 
iould take while they were enrolled in temedial ionises; about one-third ol 
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institutions did not place an) 1 restrictions on regular academic courses. Only 
2 penent of instuutions did not allow students to take any regular academic 
courses while they were taking remedial courses" (IJSDE, 1996, p. 20). Given 
community colleges' commitment to open-door admissions, it is essential for 
institutions to formulate clear policies concerning course enrollment for 
underprepared students. These policies should he grounded in research and 
should promote successful student outcomes. 

A study by Castaiorand Tollelson examined the guides that eight thousand 
students at a Midwestern community college earned in college-level classes. 
I our groups of students were included in the analysis: college-ready students, 
underprepared students, underprepared students who had remediated prior to 
enrollment m college-level classes, and underprepared students who were con- 
uirrently enrolled in developmental education and college-level classes. The 
researchers discovered that underprepared students did not perform as well as 
students in the other groups. Underprepared students who had remediated or 
were concurrently enrolled in developmental education and college-level 
classes earned grades comparable to those of college-ready students. The 
authors concluded. " 1 hese findings strongly support the formulation of intru- 
de policies that require underprepared students to complete their develop- 
mental course work prior to or concurrently with enrollment in college-level 
vOUise>" iC'astator and Tollelson, 1996, p. 179V 

A tevicw of the research literature thus far suggests that the following poli- 
i ie> lead to higher levels ol performance and persistence lor underprepared 
"indents 

• l nderprepared students should he required to enroll in a program of devel- 
opmental education. 

• l nderpiepareil students should be required to begin their developmental 
education program on initial enrollment. 

• l nderprepared students should be allowed to enroll in college-level courses 
beloie tompicimg their developmental education programs as long as they 
arc simultaneously working on remediation 

I he question remains. Should these policies vary according to the extent of 
deli< icm\ ? Miould students who are deficient in only one area he required to 
lollow the same politics as those who are underprepared in reading, writing, 
and mam ’ Iwo research studies shed some light on these policy questions. 

1 he t ollege ol lake ( ounty study (Weissman, Silk, and Bulakowski. 19971 
lound a significant relationship he, ween the extent ol student deficiency and 
i lie i. tic of icmcdution students underprepared m math only had the highest 
talc ol leniediation. followed b\ students who were language deficient Heading 
aiulAu w siting) triple deficient students Heading, writing, and math) were the 
least -ikiesslul in remediating. In addition, students who were math deficient 
onK had a higher average ratio ol credit hours earned to credit hours attempted 
and a higher average GPA than students who were language deficient and triple 
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deficient. Students who were triple deficient remediated at the lowest rate and 
had the lowest rate ot persistence. These results were echoed by the Castator 
and Tollefson study 0996V This study found that students underprepared in 
reading and writing did not perform as well in college-level classes as students 
unde rp r4 ' pared in math. These results point to the formulation of the following 
policy. 

• Students underprepared in reading and writing and students underpiepaied 
in reading, writing, and math should he required to focus on their develop- 
mental education program before beginning college-level courses. 



Conclusion 

Community colleges are continually challenged about their mission oi pro- 
viding access to educational opportunities to all who can benciit. External 
forces demand accountability and results. The perlorinancc-based funding ini- 
tiative sweeping the United States means that community colleges must be pre- 
pared to prove that the programs and policies they have established improve 
students* chances to succeed and achieve their academic goals. 

Developmental education has long been a part of the comm unit) college 
mission and will continue to be an essential component of the offerings as long 
as community colleges pursue an open-door policy. However, admitting stu- 
dents to colleges does not mean that they should be allowed to sink or swim 
on their own. Colleges have a responsibility to institute piograms and policies 
that promote student success. These programs and policies must achieve a bal- 
ance between quality and access. They must he designed to help students 
achieve their goals without lowering the quality of the academic programs and 
without limiting access to educational otierings. 

Continual monitoring and evaluation of developmental education pro- 
grams are critical. Without evaluation, it is impossible to tell what is working 
and what is not Evaluation must lead 10 decision making about changes that 
can he made to raise levels o! student performance Expanding assessment to 
include policy issues will provide further information lor decision making. An 
evaluation process should address two questions. Aie students succeeding; 
What policies contribute to student success? 

Hie results from this review of the research literature support the follow- 
ing policies for community college developmental education programs 

• I’nderp re pared students should be required to enroll m a ptogiam of devel- 
opmental edtu alum. 

• I’nderpreparcd students should be required to begin their developmental 
education program on initial enrollment. 

• l nclet prepared students should be allowed to enroll in college-level i muses 
More completing their developmental education programs as long as they 
are simultaneously working on remediation 
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• Students underprepared in reading and writing and students underprepared 
in reading, writing, and math should be required to focus on their develop- 
mental education program before beginning college-level courses. 

These policies are recommended to achieve maximum effectiveness, enhance 
student success, and balance access and quality. 
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This chapter discusses the requirements and limitations imposed by 
federal legislation that affects loans , grants , and work opport uni ties as 
they apply to students who need remedial/developmental coursewoth. 
Special note is made o' financial aid considerations regarding students 
studying English as a > . ond lunguage and disabled students who need 
remediation. 



Financial Aid and the Developmental 
Student 



Mk'luit’! B. Goldstein 



Discuss ions about how best to serve the remedial or developmental student 
usual Iv. and quite properly, center on the students educational needs. Provid- 
ing the right kind of learning opportunity in the right setting is. ol course, 
essential to student success. But ll a student cannot afford access to the appro- 
priate learning services, the most carefully crafted program will be ol no ben- 
efit. The federal government, through the student assistance programs 
established under the Higher Education Act of Wfn vihe HEA' and its suc- 
cessor laws, has created a linancia! support system that is intended to ensure 
that no individual is denied access to a postsecondary education *1 hese pio- 
grams. commonly relerred to as the Title IN' program> for the portion of the 
HP A in which they are found, provide loans, grants, and wot k opportunities 
to a substantial majority ol college students t20 L S.C. Secs. 1 070-1 tWT 
Also involved is the Americans with Disabilities Act (the ADAM which 
requires -reasonable accommodation" to the special needs of the disabled to 
allow them to fullv participate in a school's program. The ADA essentially pai- 
allels section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1Q7V which provides that "no 
otherwise qualified individual . . with a disability . . shall, solely by reason 

ol his or her disability, be excluded from the participation in. be denied the 
benefits ol or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance . " In this chapter. ADA will be used to 
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denote the requirements of both laws. Also to be discussed is the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963. which affects the participation of developmental students in ways 
quite different from those of the ADA. 

This chapter is intended neither to provide campus counsel with a treatise 
on the legal issues inherent in the conflict between federal laws, nor to offer an 
expei ie need student aid administrator specific guidance in the management of 
Title IV programs. (For the former, the reader is urged to examine Barber, 
1996.) Financial aid administrators are commended to take advantage of the 
professional education programs offered by the Nationa 1 Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators and state and regional financial aid administrator 
organizations, in which these issues are increasingly being raised and discussed. 

“Regular” Remedial/Developmental Instruction, Special 
Conditions, and Relevant Laws 

A number of potential problems make the financial aid picture for the devel- 
opmental student a complex one. A student may need remediation before 
being a ole to handle the coursework of a degree program; a disabled student 
may not be able to enroll in enough courses at a single time to maintain half- 
time enrollment; a student with a learning disability might not keep up with 
the standard of academic progress established by the institution; or a student 
may need ESI. instruction in order to benefit from regular college-level course- 
work. All ol these are common enough situations, but in each case accommo- 
dating it) the students needs may also result in denying that student access to 
the financial assistance to whwh he or she would otherwise be entitled. Can a 
student who is afforded access but denied the resources to take advantage of 
that access he truly considered “reasonably accommodated?" Current law at 
times seems to compel such an outcome. Only with the combined effort of sev- 
eial pails ol an institution can this conundrum be resolved in a way that is 
both fair to the student and consistent with the requirements of law. 

To participate in the Title IV programs, a student must he regularly admit - 
led into a program of study leading to a recognized degree or certificate (34 C.FR. 
See. 668.32 (1996)); must be able to complete the academic program within 
one and one-half times its expected length of lime (34 C.FR. Sec. 668.16 
(1996)), and must he making .snfis/iiiTory uuk/emu progress toward the creden- 
tial (see generally 34 C.FR. Part 668). If the student needs a loan to meet his 
or her college costs and expenses, he or she has to he attending on at least a 
half-time basis (34 C FR. See. 668.32 (1996)). 



Conditions and Limitations of Financial Aid for 
Remedial Coursework 

Generally, for purposes ol federal financial aid, remedial courses count toward 
enrollment hours whetner they are officially credit bearing, reduced credit., or 
noncredit courses toward the degree within the school ( 34 C..F.R. See. 668.20 
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(1996)). Further, students who are accepted contingent on completing reme- 
dial coursework are eligible for a full year of Federal Family Education Loan 
Program (FEED or Direct Loan funding before taking regular degree classes 
(34 C.FR. 668.32 (1996)). Limits on funding remedial coursework exist where 
the proposed courses will still not adequately prepare the student to enter reg- 
ular degree classes after one year, or where the classes are determined (by the 
slate, regional accrediting organization, or institution) to be below the sec- 
ondary level, although an exception is made for English as a second language 
(ESL) courses, discussed later in this chapter (34 C.FR. Sec. 668.20). 

Although the inclusion of remedial courses for financial aid enrollment pur- 
poses may allow a student to receive a more appropriate level of immediate, short- 
term aid, it may also cause the student to reach the aggregate cap on aid before 
completing all degree requirements. For example, under the fedeial Perkins loan 
guidelines, at a school participating in the Expanded Lending Option program, 
full-time students may borrow $4,000 annually, but arc capped at a total 
aggregate amount of $8,000 until they have completed two years of a program 
leading to a bachelor's degree (34 C.FR. Sec. 674.7 (1096)1 Thus, if students need 
to take a few remedial courses during their first two years, they may not complete 
two vears of degree credit within two academic years and, borrowing at the 
maximum amount, will have reached the cap prcmaiuiely. But once they com- 
plete the two years of degree credit, their aggregate cap increases to $20,000. 

The restrictions on remedial coursework were enacted to limit the amount 
of federal funds appropriated for the support of postsecondary education from 
being used for instruction at less than that level. In other words. Title 1\ sup- 
port 'should be for college-level work, not for support for the high school (or 
earlier) education that a student may have failed to receive or was denied. 

To receive Title IV program assistance, the MEA requires that a student 
demonstrate that he or she is '‘maintaining satisfactory progress in the course 
of stud\’ the student is pursuing" in accordance with the specific requirements 
of the statute (20 li.S.C. Sec. 1091(aX2^. The HEA goes on to define satis- 
factory academic progress as “a cumulative C average, or its equivalent, or aca- 
demic standing consistent with the requirements for graduation, as determined 
by the institution, at the end of the second such academic year" (20 U.S.C Sec. 
!09l(cXl )(B)h 

The Department of Education has promulgated extensive regulations gov- 
erning the definition of satisfactory academic progress. These regulations are 
designed to prevent institutions from keeping students enrolled just to collect 
their tuition, whme it is clear that the student is not actually progussmg 
toward a degree or certificate, l rom a genera! public policy perspective, that 
is not an unreasonable position. 

The Disabled Student 

The student who requires remediation may or may not ha\e a disability that 
would entitle him or her to accommodation under the ADA. A student who 
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has learning disabilities that require special education services is clearly within 
the scope of the ADA (see C.ER.Sec. 104.3(j)(2\ii)V But for those who need 
such support because of an inadequate K— 12 experience, the ADA does not 
come into play, and the obligation of the institution to admit and support the 
student is essentially a function of state law. That is, if an institution is required 
to be an "open access institution, then a necessary clement of that public pol- 
icy is the need to provide academic support to students who arrive without 
adequate preparation. But if the institution fails to give adequate remediation, 
iinil the student is not disabled, there is no ADA violation. Students are granted 
special rights under the ADA when the need for remediation is the result of a 
disability; students whose remediation need is caused by a lack of secondary 
school preparation have no such rights. This has led to an uncomfortably high 
number of cases in which a student "discovers" a disability after having diffi- 
cult}- with his or her education. Although this is a topic unto itself, for the pur- 
poses ol this chapter we are assuming that claimed disabilities are real and 
provable. 

Remediation and Discrimination 

I his is not to say that the student who requires remediation but is not disabled 
is without rights. If a student requiring remediation can demonstrate that the 
failure to provide such service falls unevenly on particular racial or ethnic 
groups, there may be a violation of the Civil Rights Act (42 l/.S.C. Sec 2000d) 
and the regulations of the Department o( Education lorbiddmg discrimination 
on the basis ol race or ethnicity (34 (..ER. Sec. 100.3EO). This is a serious alle- 
gation. and one that can prompt an investigation by the Department of Edu- 
cations Oil ice lor Civil Rights. Once a student alleges a civil rights violation, 
the Office lor Civil Rights lakes over the investigation; the complaining stu- 
dent has no further obligation, and docs not even have to hire a private attor- 
ney. Office lor Civil Rights investigations are usually thorough and often quite 
lengthy. The penalty for a serious violation by an institution can be the loss of 
eligibility to participate in any federal assistance programs, including the Title 
l\ programs ( 34 C.ER. Sec. 100.8E Since such an outcome would be disas- 
trous tor virtually any institution. OHio* for Civil Rights investigations are taken 
very seriously Fortunately, this is now lairly well-established territory, and 
whete unintended racial discrimination is found, the outcome is uniformly 
remedial rather than punitive. 

Intentionally discriminating against students on the basis ol race or eth- 
nicity is, ol course, a far more serious manor For the purposes ol this chapter, 
it is assumed that such intentional discrimination is not occurring. However, 
the courts have become increasingly eoneerned over what has conic to be 
termed "reverse discrimination," in which students in one racial or ethnic 
group are given aelvanlages over others in the name ol making icdress lor prior 
discrimination against the former group. Although this is not directly at issue 
:n dealing with developmental students, n is certainly possible to craft an tnsti- 
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tutional financial assistance program or administer the Title IV programs in 
such a way as to create the inference of such discrimination. A line of court 
cases has now emerged that requires an institution to show that financial assis- 
tance policies favoring one racial or ethnic group over another are narrowly 
designed to eliminate the effects of presently existing discrimination, rather than 
to redress the lingering shadows of prior discrimination, even if those "shad- 
ows" have had the effect of depressing minority enrollment at the institution. 

For example, in Podbetesky v. Kinwm, 38 F.3d 147 1.4th Cir. 1994). the 
U.S. Court of Appeals struck down a university scholarship program designed 
to support African American students on the basis that the university had tailed 
to demonstrate that the program was designed to eliminate the effects of 
presently existing discrimination. The Supreme Court declined to hear an 
appeal of the case. In crafting financial assistance for developmental students, 
an institution must be extremely carelul to focus the program on the develop- 
mental needs of the students independently ol race or ethnicity. If a program so 
crafted happens to benefit more students ol one ethnic or racial gtoup than 
another, that is a side effect that is independent of the students race or eth- 
nicity But if race or ethnicity are among the bases for eligibility for the addi- 
tional financial assistance, the strict tests established under recent case law 
come into play 

FSL Students and Financial Aid 

Financial aid for F$L students is a special issue that requires campus adminis- 
trators to distinguish between "remedial" and "stand alone FSL programs, as 
stated in section 401lc\2) of the UFA: "Nothing in the section shall exclude 
from eligibility courses of study which are non-credit or remedial in naiuie 
t including courses in Fnglish language instruction) which aie detetmined h\ 
the institution to be necessary to help the student be prepared lot the pui suit 
of a first undergraduate baccalaureate degree or certificate or, in the case ol 
courses in Fnglish language instruction, to be necessary to enable the student 
to utilize already existing knowledge, training, or skills ilioldstein and Black- 
mum. 1 99 V p II 

This recent addition to the 1 1FA allows students who lake FSl. courses to 
receive federal financial aid in two quite different situations. The first situation 
considers FSl. courses to be remedial" in the sense that they are not college- 
level coursework but are a component of a degree, certificate, or diploma pro- 
gram in which the student is enrolled at the college. In this instance, the 
college must document that the student al reach meets regular admission stan- 
dards and needs the remediation to improve Fnglish language skills l he FSl. 
courses may be noncredit or reduced credit. I hey must also be counted m 
determining the student's enrollment status, and the student must be held to 
the academic progress standards of the institution, I he second situation allows 
students to be eligible to receive Pell grants if they enrol! m stand-alone PM. 
programs that provide the Fnglish language instruction necessary to "make use 
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of 'cihvcicly existing knowledge, training, or skills' " (.Goldstein and Blackmum, 
1995, p. 2). A limitation on this second situation is that only Pell grants are 
available to students in stand-alone ESL programs, unlike federal financial aid 
available to students in ESL programs that are considered remedial. A stand- 
alone ESL program can consist solely of ESL instruction. Preparation for 
employment need not be a goal of the stand-alone ESL program in order for 
the student to be eligible for Pell grants. And if an ESL program contains a sub- 
stantial employment training component along with ESL instruction, then it is 
considered remedial ESL. Campus administrators need to be aware of the dis- 
tinctions between these two types of ESL instruction and the resulting differ- 
ences in the way federal student aid funds may be used. If questions 
concerning the purpose and structure of the ESL program and student admis- 
sion and enrollment in degree or certificate programs are not carefully con- 
sidered and documented, “the institution may find itself subject to significant 
potential liability for the financial aid disbursed to students enrolled in its I;SL 
programs” (Goldstein and Blackmum. 1996. p. 2V 

Concluding Thoughts 

The obligation to accommodate the needs of the developmental student is a 
matter of fundamental fairness as well as good public policy. It is also an area 
that is rife with a variety ol federal laws that seek to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals a ml the integrity of federal funds. At limes, these interests come into 
conflict, as they do most clearly in seeking to accommodate to ihc financial 
assistance needs of students with disabilities. This conflict docs no! mean that 
the needs of such students cannot be met. It does mean that in meeting those 
needs the current state of the law has to be carefully considered. That, in turn, 
means that m crafting and administering such programs there must be close 
communication and collaboration between the responsible academic officers, 
the institutions financial aid administrator, and campus counsel. With that 
interaction, the issues discussed above are manageable, and the problems 
explored avoidable. Without that, there is the real pound; 1 1 for disaster 
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This chapter provides an annotated bibliography of materials from the 
ERIC system that highlight major policy issues in providing 
rcmedial/developmental education within higher education as well as 
studies that have measured the effectiveness of different policies. 




Sources and Information About 
Remedial/Developmental 
Education Programs 

Kristen J. McKinney 

The following ERIC publications provide information on major policy issues 
involved in delivering rcmedial/dcveiopmenial education and highlight some 
of the major controversies in providing remedial/developmental education 
at community colleges, including questions ol the role and mission of the 
community college, the testing and placement ot students who need reme- 
diation, the role remediation plays in providing access to higher education 
by underrepresented groups, and the need for institutions to he accountable 
lor the remedial/developmental education they provide. The publications 
also present several state and local studies that have measured the effective- 
ness ol those policies and in several cases compare the success of students 
who take rcmedial/developmental classes with students who do not require 
remediation. 

Most ERIC documents (publications with ED numbers) can be viewed on 
microfiche at over nine hundred libraries worldwide. In addition, most may 
be ordered on microfiche or on paper from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) hv calling (800) 44VER1C. Journal articles are not available 
from EPRS, but they can be acquired through regular library channels or pur- 
chased from one ol the following article reproduction services: Carl Uncover: 
j http //www. earl org/uncover/1, <uncover(ft\arl org>, (800) 787-7070. UMI. 
<order^inhwtore comx (800) 248-0 W; or IS1: <tga(^isinet.com>. (800) 
=>2 M 8^0 
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Policies on Remedial/Developmental Education 

These documents provide information about how remedial programs are insti- 
tuted in a variety of settings, discuss the policy issues involved in implemen- 
tation. and address how changes in developmental education policy in one 
sector can affect other sectors of higher education. 

Maryland Higher education Commission. A Study of Remedial Pducatnm at 
Maryland Public Ccmijwses. Annapolis: Maryland Higher Education Commis- 
sion. 1*-)%, 

This report outlines the results from a statewide survey of remedial edu- 
cation programs at Maryland public higher education institutions. The study 
examined the number and type of students who require remediation; the poli- 
cies. instruments, and standards that are used to determine student placement 
in and completion ol remedial courses; the kinds of remedial courses and activ- 
ities offered; the success of remedial students and the evaluation of remedial 
programs; staffing tor remedial courses; the cost of remedial education; and 
the sources from which it is funded. The majority of the results are presented 
for each college m the system. In addition, analyses by student gender, eth- 
nicity. and age categories, as well as higher education sector (two- or four-year^ 
are also included. The report concludes with a discussion of the police’ ques- 
tions that arise from the findings. The forty-five-page report includes twenty- 
three tables and a cope of the survev instrument. 

Patricia N. Hue user. Puhlu :\i<imniahiht\ uiul De\el(>fwiental lidiuation. Arnold. 
Md . Anne Arundel (..ommumtv College. Ollice ol Planning and Research, 
iw vpn 3^0 oom 

Pcspite their vital role in open-aci.es>. two-year colleges, remedial educa- 
tion efforts have increasingly come under attack by legislators and the public, 
who view such programs as duplicating the appropriate function of high 
schools and who believe that limited Mate resources should be devoted to more 
prestigious programs, l or a college to elfoctiv ;ly defend such a program, it is 
crucial that it be linked to the institution's mission In addition, a college's 
accountability analysis ol its remedial prograt is should locus ‘on the program 
population, rather than on a description ol the program. At Anne Arundel 
C. -Miimuniiy C ollcgc in Arnold. Maryland, a comparison ol remedial students 
\wth the geneial student population revealed that minority students, transfer- 
oriented students, and lull-timers were all overrepresented among remedial 
students I hese data can help the college convince a skeptical public that its 
remedial programs are improving retention rates lor minority students and full- 
time. transler-oncnted students, both populations the programs were intended 
U' help Appiopi laic outc onu assessments aie also vital m demonstrating a 
ptogratiis importance. At Anne \iutulel C omimimiv College, outcomes mea- 
miicn have shown that t M over hail ol remedial students successfullv complete 
developmental courses. id) hist-time temedial students have higher lall-to- 
spring retention rates than liM-tipie students as a whole. and I ^ most reme- 
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dial English students successfully complete subsequent college-level courses. 
Finally, cost analyses can help demonstrate a program's value. At Anne Arun- 
del Community College, such analyses have shown that developmental courses 
have lower costs per student than the average general education course. 

CiMornia Community Colleges. Scope, Impltuitions, and Import: The Academic 
Senuie for Cdlijoinici Community Colleges' Response to the Proposed LSL Policy to 
Lilimindte Remedied Education jot Entering l ndergruduiue Students. Sacianunto. 
Academic Senate for California Community Colleges, W>. (ED 627^ 

In November W4 the California State University (CSLh system developed 
a proposal to eliminate remedial education for entering undergraduate students, 
offering this proposal as a solution to raise the systems standards. However, the 
CSC svstem presented no research showing evidence of the problem that the 
proposal is intended to solve. Further, while the CSl’ presumably holds K-12 
and community colleges accountable for the availability of students prepared 
to enter college-level English and math, the svstem has not held itself respon- 
sible for accurately determining the status ol enrolled students. Placement tests 
used by the C>U system to determine students in need ol remediation do not 
reflect state standards set lor English and mathematics curricula, with onlv 
approximately one-third of the students taking the English and approximately 
onc-lourth of the students taking the mathematics placement test in per- 
lorming at college-readv levels. It is uncertain whethei the svstem has the 
authority to unilaterally make such a programming decision, and the process 
was undertaken without coordination with other segments ol public education 
m California. Finally, implementation ol the proposal would have a consider- 
able cited on the number ot students seeking remedial coursevvork at the com- 
munity colleges, placing further strain on resources at the colleges and possibly 
allect mg diversity at CSC campuses. Recommendations lor addressing these 
issues are included. I he report is sixteen pages long. 

Anita ( olhv and Ron Opp. t unihn n mcs Suni'tmJmg PewD/wimil Ediumion 
m (he ('ommumt\ College. ERIC Digest Eos Angeles- ERR Clearinghouse for 
Junior (. olleges. ldS< U.P 2S0 33, i 

In this ERIC. Eiigesl. the authors present the lollowmg common criticisms 
about large-scale communitv college involvement in developmental education 
and counter each ol them v D t ommumty colleges are the wrong places to pro- 
vide dcvclopi lcnial education. id' Developmental education should b the 
respon^ibiliiv ol a separate instructional division, not the responsih my ol 
instructors m the collegute ciuricula. t 3K ommumlv college k :uliv membeis 
do not know how to leach lunacy i-D 1 here is liisull icient articulation between 
i oinnuinii v colleges and secondare -'chooR i D Placement and diagi o^tic test-, 
lot •students in developmental education ate not valid I he authois conclude 
that the aiguments against the piovision ol developmental education m the 
coi numitv colleges arc based on a lack ol understanding id the natuic and 
goalsol developmental programs and that dcvelopmeh'al education is at the 
heatt ol the open dooi plulosophv 
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Abraham A. Ansley. They Came lo College? A Remedial/Devclopmenta! Pro- 
file of First-Time Freshmen in SRIZB States." Issues in Higher Education, 1991, 
25. (ED 333 783) 

This paper reports the results ol a survey of remedial programs at pub- 
lic and private colleges and universities in the southern region of the United 
States and highlights remedial education patterns b) state, race, and gen- 
der. Responses were received from 606 of the 826 institutions sun eved (73 
percent). Among the reports findings are the following: (1) Remedial enroll- 
ment at private institutions in the region (32 percent) is only slightly lower 
than the rate at public institutions (36 percent). (2) States that have manda- 
tory testing and placement policies tend to have higher percentages of fresh- 
men in remedial courses. (3) Remedial enrollment rates for Blacks and 
Hispanics are consistently one and one-half to two times that of White stu- 
dents. (4) Thirty-nine percent of entering freshmen need remedial assistance 
in mathematics. (3) Remedial enrollment at most public and private insti- 
tutions has increased since 1984; two-year colleges had the largest increase, 
and doctoral institutions the least, but an average of 23 percent of freshmen 
at doctoral institutions needed at least one remedial course. The report 
explores implications ol high levels ol underpreparation present among 
Black and Hispanic students, as well as ethical questions raised by college- 
level remedial programs. It is suggested that colleges and universities closely 
examine their expectations lor remedial students and the institutions will- 
ingness to invest in the quality ol program necessary to get students ready 
lor full-time college work. 

1:. A. Moraine. "Selecting Tests and Placing Students." Journal of Developmental 
Ediuation. 1989. 13 (2\ 2-4,0 

I his article advocates the testing and placement ol incoming college stu- 
dents. arguing that students need access to information on their personal 
attributes and institutional options. The author identifies criteria to be con- 
sidered m selecting placement tests and making placement decisions Included 
are suggestions lor creating a systematic placement process. 

R !-■ Hughes and C . II. Nelson. "Placement Scores and Placenunt Piacticcs; 
An r.mpmcal Analysis." ('onmmniiv College Review. 1991 , /9 HU 42-40. 

1 Ills analysis assesses the accuracy of Riverside Community College's 
enti y-level assessment and placement practice, correlating reading and lan- 
guage assessment scores with grades m Ireshman composition and student 
demographics The authors conclude that ASSET (Assessment o{ Student Skills 
lor Entry iransfeU test scores alone were not stiong predictors ol student suc- 
cess and that othei data ouues should heioivideied as well. 

Michigan Mate Board ol Education A Sn>vc\ ol Student Assessment and Devel- 
opmental Edmaiitm in Mulligan's Euhlu Community Cuf/rges. l:\eiuti\c Sunmiatv. 
Seuwd StaU SufUY l ansing- Michigan Male Board ol Education, 1990 (ED 
320 624' 
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In 1989 a study was conducted of the status of student assessment and 
developmental education in Michigan's twenty-nine public community col- 
leges and three public four-year colleges that serve in a community college 
capacity The study sought to determine U) the number of community college 
students in need of and actually enrolled in developmental services in reading, 
writing, math computation, algebra, and other areas; (21 policies on develop- 
mental education and course credit; (31 the types of students who are assessed, 
the tests used, policies related to mandatory testing and placement, and cut- 
off scores for placement in remedial courses; (41 the developmental popula- 
tions colleges are prepared to accommodate; (31 courses in the developmental 
curriculum and skill areas addressed; (61 types of support services provided; 
(71 class times and locations; (81 the job titles, experience, and turnover rates 
of developmental faculty; (91 the existence of professional development pro- 
grams to prepare staff to work with underprepared students; (10) information 
on cooperative programs with elementary and secondary s^ hools, community 
organizations, and business and industry; (1 11 the scope of evaluation efforts; 
and 1 121 strengths and weaknesses in developmental efforts. Based on stud) 
findings, a series of recommendations were developed for implementation by 
the board of education, the governor, and the state legislature. The sur\e\ 
instrument is included. 

Effectiveness of Developmental Programs 

These documents locus on the eflectiveness ol developmental programs and 
how they tan he evaluated. 

Julie Weissman and others. Assessing Oevelopmenfiil [iihutition Through Student 
belt lung. AIR Annual Forum Paper Tallahassee: Association for Institutional 
Research, 1993. tED 388 9831 

The effectiveness ol developmental education policies at a comprehensive 
communitv college was investigated using a new student tracking system. A sam- 
ple ol 1 .844 students was tracked from fall 1992 until the end of the Jail 1994 
semester, 1 .228 ol whom evidenced basic skills and were eligible lor college-level 
courses, and 418 ol whom were classified as skill-dchcient. Alter the fall 1994 
semester. 179 skill-deficient students had not remediated and 239 had remedi- 
ated The college-level and skill-deficient students were compared on persistence 
and pcrlormaiue. Also examined were links between skill-deficient students aca- 
demic performance and their enrollment patterns in developmental education 
courses exclusively, college-level courses and remedial courses, and college -level 
courses onlv. Additional concerns were rates of remediation and types of prob- 
lems U1 uih only, language only or both, and reading or writing deliucncy, oi 
both' Results support the follow mg recommendations skill-deficient students 
should he required to remediate on initial enrollment, and these students 
should he allowed to take college-level courses along with remedial studies, 
but language dehcient and tuple deficient students should he encouraged to 
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finish remediation before beginning college-level courses. In conclusion, the 
results point to guidelines for designing or revising policies governing devel- 
opmental education programs. The paper contains eleven references. 

P. Hopper, R. Taylor, and P. Wolford. Success Rate of Developmental vs. Nonde- 
velopmcntal Sluder's in Freshman College Level English. Morristown, Tcnn.: Wal- 
lers State Community College, 1996. 

This study compared the pass rates of developmental and nondevelop- 
mental students in freshman English classes at Walters State Community Col- 
lege Using chi-square analysis, the percentage of former developmental 
students who passed Ireshman English was compared to that of nondevelop- 
mental students. Based on a review of student records, 817 students were cat- 
egorized as either developmental or nondevelopmcntal, and the percentage 
who passed was calculated for each group. The passing rates for nondevelop- 
niental students were significantly higher when all grades were evaluated. 
However, when course withdrawals and incompletes were excluded from con- 
sideration, there were no significant differences between the two groups. This 
nineteen-page report includes six references, two appendices, and three tables. 

). M. Pitts and W. (1. White. The Impact of Underprepared Students on Regular 
College Faculty. Paper presented at the 2nd National Conference on Research 
in Developmental Education, Charlotte, N.C., Get. 1996. 

This document reports the results of a qualitative research study con- 
ducted at two open-admission universities in the South, fourteen faculty 
members were interviewed to assess their experiences with undei prepared stu- 
dents. Three major themes are presented: ( 1 ) basic problems and dilemmas 
associated with academic underpreparedness, {2) responses and coping strate- 
gics employed to deal with problems and dilemmas, and O) opinions. \ allies, 
and feelings relevant to salient issues. Among the fundamental problems and 
dilemmas are students' lack ol basic knowledge and skill levels, as well as then- 
lack of motivation and poor attitudes toward academic study. In addition, lack 
o{ resources and adequate administrative support were found to be problem- 
atic. Instructors' responses to these problems included changes in teaching 
behaviors, course content, and evaluation. The issues found to be most salient 
to instructors leaching underprepared students were the philosophy ol open 
admissions and the role of developmental education, the instructors' own per- 
sonal dilemmas, including feelings of role ambiguity and value conflicts, and 
discussion ol prescriptive measures that should be taken to improve the qual- 
ity or education. Tins twenty-eight-page paper includes fourteen references. 

lomse M Tomlinson Rosts/iondarv Developmental Programs: A Iradilional 
Agenda with Sen Impel atnrs. ASHE- ERIC Higher Education Report V Wash- 
ington, D C . ERIC. Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 1989. lED f 16 076) 
This report examines posisecondary developmental education for students 
denied regular admission to the institution. Addressed are such concerns as 
the evolution ol developmental programs, the effect of developmental pro- 
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grams on the integrity of the academic institutions, and the future of postsec- 
ondary developmental programs. The reports seven sections discuss the fol- 
lowing topics and subtopics: (1) the historical perspective of postsecondary 
developmental education (the evolution of developmental programs in the 
United States and the purpose, function, nature, definition, and ambiguities of 
such programs); (2) the rationale for developmental programs (new target pop- 
ulation, projections, arguments on role and responsibility, learning deficien- 
cies, experientiai deficiencies, and standardized placement trends, such as 
those relying on SAT averages); (3) cha: icteristics of postsecondary develop- 
mental programs (alternative structures, types of interventions, deliver)' modes, 
operational models, and the role of junior and senior colleges and universi- 
ties); (4) exemplars and problems in the delivery of developmental services 
(profiles of two successful programs, factors of success), personnel, program 
design, general criticisms, and problems; (5) program evaluation (assessment 
of program evaluation, focus and findings, and evaluation designs and impli- 
cations); (6) changes in education and the challenge to developmental cur- 
riculum (including a comparison of Sternberg on training intelligence, 
Feurstein on instrumental enrichment, and Lipman on philosophy in the class- 
room); and (7) policy and possibilities for future developmental programs (the 
role of the state in policy, training administrators and faculty, the prospective 
developmental student population, the general prosperity of programs, and 
d e ve 1 o p m e n t a l re sc a rch V 



KktyilX J. M( KISS!-)’ is a doctoral student in (lie Division of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and outreaih coordinator for the ERK. Clear- 
inghouse foi Community Colleges. 
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From the Editor 



In 1894, 40 percent of college freshmen enrolled in pre-collegiate pro- 
grams to prepare for regular college coursework. In fall 1995, 29 percent 
of entering freshmen enrolled in at least one remedial course. The 
debate over the need for and appropriateness of remedial/developmental 
education at the postsecondary level has spanned a century. The upcom- 
ing 1998 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is adding fuel to 
the debate. Legislators, educators, and the general public are asking 
questions and raising accountability issues. Who needs remedial/devel- 
opmental education? Why does the need for it appear to be increasing? 
How much does it cost? Who should pay for it? Are remedial/develop- 
mental programs effective? Who should provide it? Legislators and the 
public are upset over the perception that they are paying twice for the 
same education — once in high school and once again in college. 
Educators are concerned about the potential devaluation of higher edu- 
cation through the provision of large amounts of remedial/developmen- 
tal education. And students, too, are unhappy with the time and 
expense necessary to develop English and math skills that they should 
tvve learned in high school. Each chapter of this volume addresses a 
specific policy question involved in the debate over remedial/develop- 
mental education and uses national and state data, as well as informa- 
tion from case studies of individual institutions, to provide insights into 
effective approaches to remedial/developmental education. 
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